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on Ready-cooked meat loaves 


To save time, and to help budget 
your meat points... choose prepared 


meat loaves! 






































{ \ Ue 
Y a \i tel, 
“a ‘ 
1 a) Lad “eo 2p" 
ee A perfect score indicates you t ig 
\ are among the best-informed 2 A “4 
eS teachers in the country. Six S 7 a 
\ correct is very good; five Fen napeeane pe 
\ average. Al 
1. How do meat loaves differ from othertypes - A 
of sausage ? 
Fe 
z What gives Armour loaves that “home- MARIE GIFFORD— 
made” flavor ? Armour's director of food “gs 





economics, gives you AY 
these teaching helps for ‘ 


3. How can I be sure of quality and purity your meat-buying lessons. 


in ready-to-serve meats ? 





4. How does the food value of Armour Meat 
Loaves compare with home-made loaves ? 





1. Sausages are stuffed into casings and 
5 


5. What special enjoyment is added through usually cooked, smoked or cured. Loaves 
Armour's exclusive French Frying process ? are packed into - and oven baked, not 
smoked or cured. 





6. What are the main ways of using ready- 2. Armour loaves have a homemade flavor 


cooked meat loaves ? 


because they are made of exactly the same 
. . = . 4 7 
ingredients used in the home. The formu- 





las or recipes are exact, and never vary. 





7. Name 5 popular varieties of Armour Meat They’re baked at low and evenly-con- 

Loaves. trolled temperature to retain all meat 
juices. 

8. Give 5 hot dishes, using ready-cooked meat 3. Armour meat loaves are made of gov- 


loaves. 


ernment inspected meat. The label on 
each loaf bears the list of ingredients used. 





9. Armour Meat Loaves are “meat-point bar- 
gains’‘—true or false ? Why ? 


4. Since the ingredients are the same, the 
foodjvalue is, also. Complete proteins, iron, 
and the vitamin B factors are all supplied 
by these meats. 





10. How much Old eee Loaf would you 5. Afterbaking, Armour loaves are French- 
purchase to serve 4 people fried—an exclusive Armour process which 


gives a golden brown outer color, sealing 
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in the rich flavor. This protects the loaf 
from drying out, and increases its appe- 


Armour tizing quality. 


6. Prepared meat loaves are excellent for 


Teachers’ workers’ lunch boxes; fine for picnic and 
a school lunches; hors d’oeuvres; cold plate 
Service suppers and parties. In addition to these 
cold uses, Armour loaves are fine time and 








Veal Loaf Scallop 


4 slices Armour’s Star Pepper 


Veal Loaf 2 tbsps. Cloverbloom 
4 medium sized potatoes Butter or margarine 
4 tbsps. flour 2 to 2'4 cups milk 


1 tsp. salt 

Cut 2 slices Veal Loaf in half cornerwise. 
Dice remainder. Peel and slice potatoes. 
Arrange in casserole in layers with cubes 
of Veal Loaf between. Sprinkle with flour, 
add seasonings, dot with butter and add 
milk to come almost to top of potatoes. 
Cover and bake in 350° F. oven for 1 hour. 
15 minutes before done, uncover, add half 
slices of Veal Loaf to top of dish and 
finish baking. Serves 4. 





Barbecued Peppered Loaf 

Cut 4 slices of Star Peppered Loaf 4 inch 
thick (about 12 oz.). Make Barbecue 
Sauce by cooking together 4 cup sliced 
onion, 2 tbsps. Worcestershire Sauce, 4 
cup vinegar, 4 cup brown sugar, 2 cup 
water, 1 tsp. each of mustard, celery salt, 
and Mctie until the sauce thickens. 
Bake or heat the meat in the sauce for 
10-15 minutes. Serve on bed of fluffy rice. 
12 oz. loaf serves 4. 


ANSWERS 


work savers when used for hot meals. Just 

heat them through—and a hot meal is 

ready. Broil or fry slices for quickest use 
or heat a larger piece in the oven. 


7.5 popular varieties of Armour loaves 
which arg nationally distributed, include 
Star Veal Loaf, Star Old Fashioned Loaf, 
Star Special Macaroni and Cheese Loaf, 
Star Peppered Loaf, Star Pimiento and 
Pickle Loaf. There are many others. 

8. Stuffed Old Fashioned Rolls; Broiled 
Star Macaroni and Cheese Loaf with 
tomato halves; Veal Loaf Scallop; Barbe- 
cued Peppered Loaf; Broiled Old Fash- 
ioned Loaf with green lima beans. See 
illustrations and recipes. 


9. True. You get the greatest number of 
servings from each meat point you spend 
for prepared meat loaves cause you pay 
for no bone, no waste or shrinkage. 

10. 34 pound of any of the meat loaves 
mentioned above will make adequate hot 
servings for 4. For cold service or sand- 
wiches, 12 pound will be enough for 4. 


Marie Gifford, Director of Food Economics 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in 


Wartime 


Use Chatham's helpful 6-page folder: 
“How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” 


(Wartime Edition) 





This popular folder, used and 
recommended by many thousands 
of women in home economics, con- 
sumer and teacher groups, has 
been brought up to date to meet 
the latest wartime restrictions. An 
insert, explaining the effect of war 
conditions on wool and blankets, 
has also been added. The folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be 
sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom 
use. Mail the coupon today. 








This is the famous 
Chatham Informative 
Label, approved by the 
National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. It 
tells the facts, enables 
you to determine for 
yourself Chatham qual- 
ity and value. 










Blankets 


2 
“THE AMERICAN sane 
FOR BEDTIME COMFOR 






. = 
I a 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! A 
# Chatham Mfg Co., Customer Service 8 
1 Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 
| Please send ...... free copies of & 
* “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently’ 
| (fartime Edition) ¥ 
' = 
! Name Se ee ere eee eee * 

ee 
| 8 
SD Sie ik Ce GS Bote Ne i 
| g 
i] —] 
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ike SOVIET UNION is gradually 
abolishing co-education not only in 
the secondary school but also at the ele- 
mentary grade level. During the next 
school year, boys and girls over eight 
years of age will go to separate schools 
for different training. 

The primary reason for this change in 
educational practice seems to be the un- 
even mental and physical development 
between boys and girls. A secondary rea- 
son is that there is an inevitable separa- 
tion of labor between men and women. 
The man must be prepared for service as 
a soldier; the girl, for her function as a 
future mother. 

Although the Soviet is quick to point 
out that this does not “entail any depart- 
ure from the principle of sex equality,” 
it is evident that such an educational 
system will tend to sharply define the 
functions of men and women in post-war 
Russia. 


Recent Appointment 


Lucile W. Reynolds has been appointed 
to the Federal Extension Service as field 
agent in home demonstration work in the 
northeastern states. She succeeds Florence 
B. Hall now head of the Women’s Land 
Army. Miss Reynolds is well qualified 
for this position. She holds a Ph.D. in 
family economics from the University of 
Chicago, has served as home demonstra- 
tion agent, homemaking editor of a maga- 
zine and instructor in family economics 
at Oregon State College and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. For the past six 
years Miss Reynolds has been chief of 
the Family Credit Section of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


It is reported that all of the 16,500 
local women’s clubs making up the mem- 
bership of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs will participate in a national 
campaign against juvenile delinquency 
and crime. The campaign will be con- 
ducted in all of the forty-eight states, 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. 


Homemaking Scrapbook 


The girls in the Magdalena homemak- 
ing department and their teacher, Miss 
Edna Christian, prepared a scrapbook de- 
picting the activities of the department 
and the home economics club during 1942- 
43. Included are pictures of the school, 
the faculty, the home economics club, and 
records of outstanding activities of the 
year. A copy was prepared for the state 


office and the school files. 
—The New Mesico Counselor 


Dates to Remember 


October 3 to 9—Fire Prevention Week. 

October 19 to 22—American Dietetic 
Association Convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

October 19 to 21—Second National 
Wartime Conference of the National 
Restaurant Association, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 22 to 25—Biennial Conference 
of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, Boston. 

November 7 to 13—American Educa- 
tion Week. Education for Victory. 

November 28 to December 1—Twenty- 
Second 4H Club Congress, Chicago. 





The Consumer Talks Back 


Home economists are forever talking 
about what the homemaker needs to 
know. In a recent survey of over 2000 
homemakers from a variety of income 
levels, age groups, occupational and 
professional status and rural and urban 
centers, the Home Makers’ Guild has 
learned what Mrs. America wants and 
thinks and is doing about food conser- 
vation. 

Over 70% of the homemakers ques- 
tioned believe that we as a nation waste 
food. They consider dinner the principal 
meal source of waste. Only 17.3% own 
a United States Government food chart 
of the seven basic foods, but 90% of the 
ones without such charts want one. When 
asked how professional home economists 
can be of more help to them, 67.4% 
checked through magazine and news- 
paper articles. 

For a more complete report of this 
survey see pages 371 to 375. 


New Standard for Enriched Flour 


On the recommendation of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council, the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has set a new stand- 
ard for enriched flour which is scheduled 
to become effective October 1, 1943. 


OLp STANDARD New STANDARD 


milligrams milligrams 
Thiamine 1.66 2.0 
Niacin 6.0 16.0 
Riboflavin 1.2 
Iron 6.0 13.0 
Calcium* 500.0 500.0 


*Optional, except in Enriched, Self-Ris- 
ing Flour, in which it is requested. 
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What will Americans tbe Caling 
tn the Next Suelve Months? 
ek. 


tic WILL WE HAVE ENOUGH FOOD IN 1943-44? NUTRITIONISTS RECOMMEND THAT 35-40% OF THE 
CALORIES IN OUR DIETS BE FROM WHOLE GRAIN, 















































am : 
[We will have enough food for adequate ENRICHED OR RESTORED CEREAL FOOD IN PEACE. 
1a] nutrition. TIME AS WELL AS WAR-TIME | 
] , ; . 
"= We will not have enough to provide for rhey belong among our na- 
the variety and quantity to which tion’s protective foods. 
“a Y, ee ee This amount assures 
| SOS» We will not have enough to satisfy the about 40% of the thi- 
“a- whims of appetite but there wz// be amine we need daily.* 
f enough for delicious, tasty meals. SS They supply a large 
“4 Although we will be producing more food oe Ss share of the niacin and | 
in 1943-44—there will be Jdess food iron values of the diet. | 
available for those at home. In supplying more than 4 of our energy require- | 
- ment, they will also supply more than 4 of our | 
to protein requirement. 
00 WHERE IS OUR FOOD GOING? | 
ne ; Cereal foods can prevent reduction in the protein 
nd 2%—Our Territories of our diets due to scarcity of other protein foods. | 
an d 
as and neighbors 
nd eo , | 
- 10% —Our Allies CEREAL FOODS INCLUDE ANY FOOD MADE FROM | 
of CEREAL GRAIN (INCLUDING BAKED GOODS). 
7 13% —Our Army and | 
< Navv BREAKFAST CEREALS ARE REFERRED TO AS CEREAL 
ne ee BREAKFAST FOODS. 
ve 75%—U. S. Civilians 
rt 
he U.S. Government Chart from War Food Administration. 
i. WHY ARE WISE HOMEMAK- 
" ERS USING MORE CEREAL | 
s- WE WILL BE WELL FED (FOR STRENGTH AND HEALTH) BREAKFAST FOODS? 
Lis ONLY IF WE ALL HELP. Reliable figures show that during the 
7 “ E past year the consumption of cereal 
Uncle Sam 1S asking us to: breakfast foods is up 12 to 15%, over 
1. Produce Food the previews yeer. 
od r . Or a 
e- 2. Conserve Food Ihey are more plentiful 
“ ye 3. Share Food than many other foods. 
- Ra 4. Play Square with Food They are economical as 
Ww compared to other foods. 
RD 
WE NEED TO STRETCH OUR CIVILIAN FOOD SUPPLY They are easy to prepare for odd hour meals. 
Eliminace Waste hey are excellent extenders of scarce foods. 
Eat the right foods— the most nutritious foods Due to their great variety in taste, form and use, 
7 Be willing to substitute plentiful for scarce foods. they need not become monotonous. 










*Based on proposed new standards for enrichment. | hey are simple tO Serve. 
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Most Ceor0cal Breakfast Foods rhe Etther 
‘ Natnal Whole Grain oa Have Been Restored a Enriched lo or Above 
Whole Grain Levels of Thiamine, Niacin and Sron 


ONE OUNCE OF THESE READY-TO-EAT CEREALS CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING PERCENTAGES 
OF THE MINIMUM DAILY ADULT REQUIREMENT 




















CHEERIOATS 


Thiamine 22.5% 
Niacin .5 mg. 
Iron 11.6% 
Phosphorus 


0 (4) 
Riboflavin 2.0% 


WHEATIES 


Thiamine 15.0% 
Niacin 1.5 mg. 
Iron 13.0% 
Phosphorus 

13.0% 
Riboflavin 2.0% 







Thiamine 15.0% | ----~=~: 
Niacin .625 mg. 
Iron 11.6% 














LESSENED AVAILABILITY OF SOME FOODS FROM ANIMAL SOURCES PLACES NEW IMPORTANCE 
ON THE PROTEIN VALUE OF CEREAL FOODS 
A cereal breakfast food may contain from 7% to 17% protein depending on 
the grain or grain mixture from which it is derived. The average protein 
content for all cereal breakfast foods consumed in this country is about 11.5%. 





AMOUNT OF PROTEIN CONTRIBUTED BY AVERAGE SERVINGS OF TYPICAL READY-TO-EAT 
CEREAL BREAKFAST FOODS 


Cheerioats, 1 0z.or 1 cup- - - - - - - - - = = = = = = = += 4.0 gms. 
Kix, 10z.oricup- - - - - - - = = = = = + = = = = = + 2.5 gms. 
Wheaties, 1 0z.or1 cup - - - - - - - - = = = = = = - = = 3.1 gms. 





CEREAL BREAKFAST FOODS ARE USUALLY EATEN WITH MILK. THE COMBINED PROTEIN 
FROM THESE TWO SOURCES GIVES A PROTEIN OF EXCELLENT BIOLOGICAL VALUE. 


1 ) _._ A highly nutritious 
us aia . . . 
" protein combination 


ties 4 oz. milk containing = 7.1 gms. protein 


4 gms. protein 





1 oz. Wheaties containing 
3.1 gms. protein 


THE FOOD NUTRIENTS OF ENRICHED, RESTORED AND WHOLE GRAIN CEREAL BREAKFAST FOOD, AND 
THE FOOD NUTRIENTS OF MILK SUPPLEMENT EACH OTHER TO GIVE A WELL BALANCED COMBINATION. 


NUTRITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF WHEATIES AND MILK IN A TYPICAL AMERICAN BREAKFAST 








Wheaties Milk Wheaties 
(1 ounce) (4 ounces) (plus milk) 
Breakfast Menu er ‘Lie ee ne 32% ) 
Orange Juice CV ns _ NG bckvtiee eax Le yA 36% 
Bacon vif Calcium Boo aie Rd ee, 62.2% eset 66% 
(2 slices ‘ IUMER ssid aire Suk 5b ea Astceisats Gaon nee ‘Ee enor ere 0 , ? 
Wheaties with gn Vitamin A.......... 15.3%... ....00- 15m | % near gene Ae 
gies) Ch) | Thinmine...........27.0%.......... 10.6%.......... 38% total breakfast 
Toast and Butter Riboflavin.......... SS es 40.0% 46% 
(istice) (4%) a |. aa 54%, 
Coffee with Vitamin C.......... eee ree 3% J 


Sugar and Cream 
(1 tsp.) (1 tbsp-) 


Fruit with Vitamin C completes a nutritious breakfast. 
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CEREAL BREAKFAST FOODS ARE NOT AS PACKED WITH CALORIES AS MANY OTHER FOODS—NOTABLY 
SUGAR AND FAT. COMPARE THESE 100 CALORIE PORTIONS 


Sse 



























, Y% ounce 
Mayonnaise 
ce ? 3 tbsp. 1% inch cube Cooked 
Whipping American Bacon eS—— 
1 tbsp. Butter Cream Cheese 1 thsp. 


Strawberry Jam 





V—_—_"_ 


2 tbsp. Sugar 


ae 
l inch cube 


Chocolate Fudge 








ABOUT 1 OUNCE OF CEREAL BREAKFAST FOOD HAS THE SAME CALORIES AS THESE OTHER FOODS 


Cowl on Cereal Breakfast Foods fer Vaely 









Variely on Temperature Variely tn Havor 
& Some like them hot. Made from wheat, corn, 
" Some like them cold. 


oats, rye and barley. 
There are many kinds ot hot and cold Made in di as 
cereals—use them for variety. One Made in different ways to 
ounce of either to-be-cooked or ready produce different flavors. 
to eat cereal supplies approximately 
100-112 calories. 





Vauely tn Foum and JFextine 


PUFFS, FLAKES, SHREDDED, <<"03? G@ © .&%:2> GRANULAR OR SMOOTH PORRIDGE 
DOUGHNUT SHAPED &S CRISP AND CRUNCHY 





Varely on Uses 


ROUND THE CLOCK WITH CEREALS 


BREAKFAST 


With milk or cream 
With fruit and milk 
With applesauce 

In muffins 

In sausage patties 


SUPPER AND SNACK 


With fruit and milk 
In confections 
Buttered and salted 
In cookies 


With jam and milk 





LUNCH OR DINNER 


With fruit for dessert Meat Loaves Crumb Pie Crusts 
In muffins Toppings for casserole dishes 
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EMERGENCY STEAK 

Wheaties Add an Intriguing Flavor—And 
Makes Meat Go Further 

1 Ib. ground beef 
Ya cup milk 

1 cup WHEATIES 


1 tsp. salt 
Y4 tsp. pepper 
Finely chopped onion, 
if desired 


Mix together all ingredients. Place on pie 
pan and pat into shape of a T-Bone steak 
about 1 inch thick. Broil 8 to 15 minutes 
with regulator at 500° (very hot). After 
meat is brown on one side, turn and biown 
on other side. Continue cooking to degree 
of doneness desired. 6 servings. 


s 


“WHEATIES” MUFFINS 


Muffins Flecked with Golden Wheaties Flakes 
Have a Nut-Like Flavor 


1 cup sifted GOLD MEDAL 1 egg 
“Kitchen-tested" flour '/2 cup milk 
4 tbsp. sugar 4 tbsp. shortening, 
Ya tsp. salt melted 
3 tsp. baking powder 2 cups WHEATIES 


Sift first four ingredients together. Leat egg 
until light, and add milk. .. then stirinto dry 
ingredients. Just before completely blended, 
add melted (and cooled) shortening and 
stir just enough to mix ingredients. Care- 
fully fold in WHEATIES. Pour into greased 
muffin cups... . filling each cup 24 full. 
Bake immediately . . . 20 to 25 minutes in 
a moderately hot oven (400°). Yield: 
12 medium-sized muffins. 
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BUTTERED AND 
SALTED “CHEERIOATS” 
Take a Trick With These Tasty Tidbits 
5 tbsp. butter 2%4 cups CHEERIOATS 

1 tsp. salt 


Melt butter in heavy frying pan. Add 
CHEERIOATS. Sprinkle with salt. Mix 
well. Stir over moderate heat for about 
5 minutes. (The CHEERIOATS will be 
crisp when cool.) 


CHEESE “"CHEERIOATS” 


5 tbsp. butter 
27/4 cups 
CHEERIOATS 
Ya tsp. salt 


4 to 6 tbsp. commer- 
cially-grated American 
Cheddar cheese or 
home grated dry, well 
aged, sharp New York 
cheese 


Melt butter in heavy frying pan. Add 
CHEERIOATS, sprinkle with salt. Mix 
well. Stir over moderate heat about 5 
minutes. Sprinkle with grated cheese, 
and continue stirring over moderate 
heat about 2 minutes more (until deli- 
cately browned). The Cheese CHEERI- 
OATS will be crisp when cool. Note: 
The home-grated cheese melts, but the 
commercially-grated cheese does not. It 
merely mixes with the butter and flavors 


the CHEERIOATS. 
s 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


re Nubitiows and Delicious 


CATSUP-TOPPED MEAT 
LOAF 


Meat Loaf Takes a Trick Too—When It’s Baked 
With a Zippy Catsup Topping 

1 Ih. ground beef 1 small onion, chopped 
Ys Ib. ground pork 1 tbsp. catsup 

1 cup WHEATIES 112 tsp. salt 

1 egg, beaten Ye tsp. pepper 

1 cup m:Ik 1 tsp. sugar 

1 thsp. horseradish 3 tbsp. catsup for topping 


Mix together all ingredients . . . except the 
3 tbsp. catsup. Pack into well greased 
8x4” loaf pan (2!4” deep.) Spread the 3 
tbsp. catsup over the top. Bake for about 
114 hours in a quick moderate oven (375°). 
6 to 8 servings. 


BARS 


GOLDEN “KIX” 


Yummy! Children Love 'Em—Grownups Tool 


1 carton KIX 
(2%4 cups) 
Ya cup salted peanuts 
(“2 cup coconut, 
if desired) 


Mix KIX, peanuts (and coconut, if de- 
sired) in mixing bowl. Combine sugar, 
cream and syrup in a saucepan and cook to 
236° (temperature at which a soft ball 
forms when tiny amount of mixture is 
dropped into cold water) . . . stirring oc- 
casionally to prevent scorching. Remove 
from heat. Pour over KIX mixture and 
mix well. Flatten into greased 8-inch sq 
pan. Cool. Cut into bars about 1”x2’. 
(Makes 32 bars) 


Yo cup sugar 

Yo cup cream or 
top milk 

Ye cup corn syrup 
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Singer helps 
FOR YOUR 
SEWING CLASSES... 





buttons and belts and buckles from your own material — and 
turn out custom-made belts, too. We also do hemstitching and 
machine-made buttonholes, at small charge. No need to run 
all over town for these finishing touches. Singer can do them 
for you—expertly and quickly! 





fA 5 

Molded-to-you Singer Form.* Singer has made hundreds of 
these amazing “twins” for teachers and girls of college age. 
This is the first practical form molded right on the figure, du- 
plicating every curve. It eliminates all try-ons, cuts dressmak- 
ing time in half. See your Singer Shop for full details and 





budget terms. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Heard about our Notions Counter? Here is the place for your 
students to come for supplies, with sewing help and advice 
thrown in. We have Pres- Mits and Pres-Kloths, all kinds of 
shields and shoulder pads, threads and bindings. And lots of 
clever touches for dresses, such as embroidered bandings, 
lingerie trims, and pleatings. Convenient — and low-priced. 


cor 
gust 





Discount on Sewing Guides. Now you can order these famous 
illustrated Guides in dozen lots or more for your classes, at a 
big saving. The Dressmaking and Home Decorating Guides, 
regularly 25¢ each, will cost only 15¢ each; The Make-Over 
Guide, regularly 15¢, costs only 10¢. Set of 3 books, regularly 
59¢, for 40¢. Order from your local Singer Shop. 





First aid for Sewing Machines. Don’t neglect your sewing ma 
chines these days—new ones are too hard to get! Singer offers 
special prices to schools on parts and supplies— makes estimates 
on necessary repairs without obligation. (For your students’ 
information, we also rent machines, by the month at home, or 
by the hour at Singer Sewing Centers.) 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS Everywhere siachine Company 


Copyright 1943, U.S.A., by The Singer Manufacturing Co. Al! rights reserved for a!! countries 
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Important 


New 
Books 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 
FOODS & NUTRITION 


By Sherman & Lanford 


This new text, especially prepared 
for war-time courses, provides prac- 
tical information on the planning 
and preparation of daily meals as 
well as on the essentials of nutrition. 
Meal-planning under rationing con- 
ditions is dealt with, and the best 
allocation of the food budget is ex- 
plained. Full tables are given in the 
appendix. 


2902 pages, $2.00 


TEXTILES 


Third Edition 
By Woolman & McGowan 


The revolutionary changes which 
have taken place in the textile in- 
dustry since this text was first pub- 
lished are fully covered in this new 
edition. Full information is given on 
new fabrics, new finishes, and new 
fibres and their manufacture. In 
addition, there is much useful in- 
formation on the care of fabrics, 
dyeing, the hygiene of clothing, etc. 


Ready in November 


$3.50 (probable) 


ROSE'S FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 


Fourth Edition 
Revised by MacLeod & Taylor 


“A veritable gold mine of informa- 
tion... one of the best and simplest 
expositions in the English language,” 
now brought completely up to date 
by two of Professor Rose’s co-work- 
ers. It contains much new material 
on the methods of planning and eval- 
uating diets, on vitamins, etc. Full 
tables are given in both shares and 
weights. 


Ready in October 
$3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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ractica Bool: Reviews 





Learning to Care for Children 
By Dorothy E. Bradbury & Edna P. 
Amidon 
D. Appleton-Century, New York 
Price 96c Pp. 149. 


A timely book, this, and one teachers 


| and child guidance workers doubtless 
| have been wanting, for its purpose is 


to help high school boys and girls learn 
to care for children, their own brothers 
and sisters as well as others. By so 
doing they will be able to release many 


| older people, particularly mothers, for 
| work in war industries thus indirectly 


making a significant contribution to the 
winning of the war. In addition to this 
immediate value, the knowledge and 
experience thus gained will undoubtedly 
eventually make them better parents 
for tomorrow’s children. 

Illustrated with photographs which 
tell a story and filled with experiences 
of real children, young people who use 
this book for a guide will find it delight- 
fully interesting as well as filled with 
practical help in understanding and 
guiding the children with whom they 
are working. 

Teachers who use this book for 

| training high school youth in caring for 
children will find it well organized 


| around such general topics as: Helping 
the Child to Learn About and Enjoy 
His World, Dealing with Some of the 
Difficulties of the Child and Guiding 
the Child in Routines. A helpful fea- 
ture, “Some Questions to Answer,” 
usually gives behavior situations to 
analyze, as well as questions to dis- 
cuss. 

The appendix includes a selected list 
of books for children and another of 
songs. 





—Reviewed by 
BLANCHE HeprickK RAFFERTY 


*When Mother’s Away—A Guide to the 
Development of Children’s Day Care 
Units in Wartime. Child Welfare League 
| of America, Inc., 130 East 22 Street, New 
| York City. March, 1943. 40 pages, price 
50c. Excellent help for the organization 
of a day nursery, plus bibliography. Ad- 
dresses of furnishing and equipment com- 
panies, periodicals and other sources of 


information. 


See Book Lists 
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Your Child: 
His Family and Friends 


By Frances Bruce Strain 
D. Appleton-Century, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 210 


Dealing with the personal and social 
relationships of children, this offering 
by a well-known author makes a valu- 
able contribution to the books written 
especially for parents, teachers and 
others who work with children. In it 
certain aspects of relationships are 
treated which are often overlooked by 
writers in the field of child guidance. 
For instance, relationships with grand- 
parents, servamts and guests are dis- 
cussed as well as the “outside” associ- 
ations with the doctor, the dentist, the 
barber and others in “the wide, wide 
world”. Likewise, relationships with 
friends and playmates at home and at 
school are treated with understanding 
and practical wisdom. 

The book is especially strong in its 
treatment of problems relating to an 
understanding of sex and the develop- 
ment of healthy attitudes toward this 
important aspect of life. While not 
given a separate chapter, such topics as 
New Brothers and Sisters and Play- 
ground Problems consider the every- 
day problems of ordinary children with 
that clear insight which the author has 
exhibited in her other books, particu- 
larly New Patterns of.Sex Teaching. 

Illustrated with delightful photo- 
graphs of children in their many asso- 
ciations with others, and written in a 
clear, direct style, this book will be 
welcomed by parents and teachers alike. 


—Reviewed by 
BLANCHE HepriCk RAFFERTY 


The Cotton Industry 
By Josephine Perry 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. C. 
Price $1.75. Pp. 124 


The importance of the cotton indus- 
try in the United States is portrayed 
clearly in this comparatively brief sur- 
vey of its operations. Included are his- 
tory, agriculture and ginning, economics 
of marketing and factory processes 
through spinning (it may be difficult to 
arouse real interest in these). The 
chapter on “Uses of Cotton,” in par- 
ticular, shows how vast are both the 

(Continued on page 394) 
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by A WARTIME SERVICE DEDICATED TO HOME ECONOMISTS 
ce. 
d- 
" p ‘ou 2 OVEN COOKING ' 
ci- 
‘a WITH AN ELECTRIC RANGE 
de 
th The oven of an electric range is versatile. It can shoulder a lot of responsibility, 
at help in the campaign to prepare food appetizingly, and conserve the homemaker’s 
ng time for many other necessary duties. 
its CHOOSE BAKING UTENSILS CAREFULLY 
an 
p- Select a pan which is practical for the purpose. If a pan 
his is too deep, the sides prevent browning; if too large the 
ot baked product will be unsatisfactory. A warped pan will | 
as cause uneven baking. Blackened pans may cause too much | 
Ly browning. Bright pans produce the best results. | 
-y- | 
ith 
as : 
i, The use of the thermostatically controlled heat provided 

by the electric oven simplifies baking. When tested 
bO- recipes are baked at proper baking temperatures and for 
the correct time, guess work is eliminated and oven- 
- watching is unnecessary. Therefore, uniformly good 
Ke. products may result each time a given recipe is made. 
TY When a meal is prepared in the electric oven, the heat 

control and electric timer take the cooking responsibility. 

ARRANGE BAKING PANS CORRECTLY Three types of meals may be prepared in the electric oven: 

; (1) The entire meal may be placed in a cold oven, the 

When only one pan is used place as near the center of the timer set, and the meal left to begin to cook when the 

oven as possible. If two racks are needed, place the racks heat is automatically switched on. 
1S so as to divide the oven into three equal parts and stagger (2) The meal may be placed all at once in a pre- 
ed the pans so one is not directly over or under the other. heated oven. (In both these types, menus should in- 
T- : ET: TE LEN 
a Dili: pian: inl siek: ial ie: annthir nae thie: able clude only foods which require like cooking times anc 
; ; i . temperatures. ) 
ics walls of the oven. It is advisable to use only one baking : . Pa 
es ; , ; (3) Foods making up a meal and requiring a varia- 
sheet in the oven at a time; if two are used, they should : ; 
to tion of baking times are put into a 
he be interchanged from shelf to shelf during the baking preheated oven at such time intervals 
— period. as are required by the food to be baked. 
he 
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Because meat is scarce, there is better reason than ever to 
pay attention to the proper roasting rules. An electric 
oven provides the accurately controlled heat necessary to 


produce a perfect roast. 


SELECT SUITABLE OVEN TEMPERATURE 


Meat, roasted at a constant low temperature, will be juicy, 
well browned and tender with a minimum of shrinkage. 
Use roasting chart (Electric Cooking Manual) for best 


roasting temperatures. 


USE SHALLOW ROASTING PAN 


Meat should be roasted on a rack in a shallow roasting 


pan. Most electric ranges are equipped with a broiler pan 
and rack which can be used for this purpose. Such a pan 
allows the oven heat to move freely around the meat, pro- 
ducing a uniformly cooked product. The rack keeps the 
meat from cooking in its own melted fat and provides for 
some circulation of heated air beneath the roast. A pan 
with high sides acts as a baffle to the heat and produces a 


less evenly cooked roast. 


COOK UNCOVERED 


Use an uncovered pan. Do not add water. Place the 
meat on roasting rack with the fat side up. Season with 
salt and pepper if desired. In this way, the heated oven 


iir circulates freely and evenly over the roast. 


ROAST ACCORDING TO TIME TABLE 


Roasting time, as well as roasting temperature, is impor- 
tant in producing a perfectly cooked roast. Use chart 
furnished with the range to determine length of time 


meat should be roasted; or refer to the Electric Cooking 


Manual for this information. 
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Broiling is done in the electric range by means of radiant 
heat. It is a method of quick-cooking which rarely takes 
longer than thirty minutes. Broiling is suitable for tender 
cuts of meat... vegetables or fruits that will cook quickly 
or are precooked. It makes possible the simplified prepa- 
ration of many unusual and delicious combinations of 


meats, fruits and vegetables. 


VARY DISTANCE FROM BROILER 
The temperature of the broiler unit in the electric range 
remains constant. The distance from the food to the 
broiler unit is varied therefore in order to attain a high, 
medium, or low broiling heat. The broiling time depends 
on the degree of doneness desired, the thickness and weight 
of the cut of meat, and the distance it is placed from the 
broiling unit. In all instances, when broiling, the door 
should be left ajar. 

A moderately low heat is recommended for broiling most 
meats and for all vegetables. Such products therefore are 
placed three inches from the glowing unit. Meats are 
turned when half-done. 

A high heat may be used to start the broiling period when 
steaks are to be broiled rare—with a very brown surface; 
this heat is also used for thin cuts. Place such cuts, there- 
fore, one and one-half to two inches from the glowing unit 
and turn when they are brown on one side. After brown- 
ing the second side, such meats should be moved farther 
from the unit to finish broiling. 

The top side is salted just before turning and then the 
second side is salted when the steak is ready to be taken 


from the broiler. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ESTATE NORGE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC QUALITY 

GIBSON STEWART-WARNER 
HOTPOINT UNIVERSAL 
KELVINATOR WESTINGHOUSE 
MONARCH 


THIS AND ADDITIONAL LESSON OUTLINES 
AVAILABLE TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


See 


COUPON SERVICE SECTION 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Y ESTERDAY, I heard a woman in the Super Market say, “I’m not worryin’ about | 
butter. My husband gets all he wants from a buddy of his—no points and only 

five cents a pound more.” Her companion somewhat hesitatingly said, “Oh, do you 

think that’s fair?” The reply was, “Why not? Someone’s going to get it, it might as 

well be me.” And the subject was dropped. 


But we cannot afford to let the subject drop. We must fight to kill black markets, 


to discourage hoarding, to promote an understanding of the reasons for food regula- 
tions. 


Next month the United States War Food Administration will start a national Food | 
Fights for Freedom campaign. The official symbol is shown at the base of the kitchen 


pin-up chart pictured above. These and similar charts will be on display throughout the 
country. 


It is up to us to be prepared to play an active part in this Food Fights for Freedom 
program. We can help by actively and tirelessly fighting food misconceptions with 
facts—by explaining food allocation, the effects of increased purchasing power on our 
food supply, the reasons why rationing and price control are necessary, and why ad- 
justments in food habits have become a war-time necessity. All of this information is 
available from the War Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Resolve now to do all you can to help the public to a realistic attitude of mind and a 


willingness TO PRODUCE AND CONSERVE—SHARE AND PLAY SQUARE WITH 


FOOD. 
[Menoke (0, Mile 





















LITTLE colored boy was 
sent on an errand from his 


first grade room to the of- 
fice of the adjoining junior high school. 
Some time later he was found standing 
opposite the office, in the doorway of 
the homemaking department, lost in 
wonder at the seventh grade girls 
working there. They were preparing a 
lunch and setting the table with flow- 
ers, pretty linens and dishes. The child 
was so absorbed that when he was 
asked to come in he only stammered, 
“Is this in the school too?” 

Is this the best relationship which 
might exist between the homemaking 
department of a school and the elemen- 
tary school children there or in schools 
nearby? Should there not be some form 
of education for personal, home and 
family life for children of all ages? 
If so, what should it be in the elemen- 
tary years? How and where should it 
be taught, and who should teach it? 


Education for Home Life 


Leaders in elementary education have 
recognized to some extent that the en- 
tire twenty-four hours of the child’s 
day are important educationally. What 
the child does in the classroom, on the 
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Ingredients must be measured 
and mixed accurately, The chil- 
dren of the primary grades at 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School make cookies 
which will be sold to swell the 
school’s Red Cross funds. Cook- 
ing is scientific exploring for 
these six to eight year olds 


Part | 


By Elizabeth Stevenson 


Many years of study and teaching experience are in back of this 
three-part article by Dr. Elizabeth Stevenson. The author received 
her early training at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, then 
taught home economics in Pennsylvania schools before earning an 
M.A. Degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, During the 
next few years, Miss Stevenson was itinerant teacher trainer and 
resident instructor at Indiana University. Last June, following two 
years of study and work at the elementary school level, Miss Steven- 


son was awarded the Ed.D, Degree from T. C. 


playground, at the lunch hour; how he 
gets along with others at school and 
at home—all he experiences contributes 
to the child’s personal and social devel- 
opment. 

Education for personal, home and 
family living has been a major theme 
in early childhood education, and in 
elementary schools certain activities in 
home livir.g begin early, to judge from 
the literature and courses of study for 
these years. 

Food receives great emphasis. Activi- 
ties include the cooking of simple dishes 
and the buying of foods during com- 
parative shopping trips. In certain of 
the more modern schools, or ones free 
to adjust time to the demands of the 
project, the children may have a com- 
plete experience from buying to serv- 
ing and eating the food they have pre- 





—The Editor 


pared. In a few schools the children 
work by committees to help plan, buy, 
prepare and serve the school lunch—a 
real life situation. Sewing has not been 
held of great value in the elementary 
grades because, as it has been taught, 
it tends to stress too fine coordination 
of the smaller muscles before control 
is developed in larger ones. Emphasis 
on housing in the primary years is on 
furnishing and playing with the play- 
house which often occupies a corner of 
the first and second grade rooms. 
Many topics which are similar to 
those suggested for junior high school 
level appear in courses of study for 
grades one to six: i.e., preparing and 
serving meals, serving refreshments, se- 
lecting a healthful diet, caring for chil- 
dren, toys, house furnishing and deco- 
rating. Many of the topics, however, 
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The play must go on! The audi- 
torium is reserved for a certain 
date, costumes must be ready for 
dress rehearsal, and each child 
is responsible for his costume. 
The sewing machine is a ready 
tool. It also satisfies creative 
curiosity and develops manipu- 
lative skill and concentration 


are included more frequently in the 
primary grades than in the intermedi- 
ate ones. This suggests that the topics 
must be treated very simply. Problems 
in consumer-buying are not often in- 
cluded in courses of study for these 
years although children’s buying offers 
many “doing” classroom experiences. 
For example: It is now common for 
very young folks to earn or to have 
spending money. They buy their own 
toys, storybooks, comic magazines and 
other forms of recreation. They also 
help choose their clothes. Surveys of 
children’s activities and interests show 
that boys and girls also buy much of 
the family’s food and many household 
articles. 

Home living materials are frequently 
integrated with others in the lower 
grades, but there is evidence that they 
are used chiefly to interest the children 
in other subjects or to teach about 
home life generally rather than to de- 
velop specific goals in personal or home 
living. Units on pioneer American life, 
life in other lands, where food comes 
from, how clothing is made and how 
houses are built provide opportunity to 
make comparisons between living in the 
present and in other days. It would 
seem that a child might better be 
helped to develop certain understand- 
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ings through democratic classroom and 
family living before attempting to com 
pare the American way of life with 
that in other countries. Frequently, 
when undertaken at all, study of home 
and family life ends with reading about 
it and discussing it in class. In certain 
cases, where the teacher is concerned 
about how each child in her group lives 
and thinks, the children and the teacher 
work out ways and means of solving 
actual personal problems; of cooper- 
ating in school activities; and of cooper- 
ating at home in the many daily activi- 
ties there. Such a plan of study can 
scarcely help including the children’s 
own problems and their parent’s par- 
ticipation in the program. 


Children Need Practical Help! 

The amount of responsibility which 
elementary school children are carry- 
ing today, with so many mothers work 
ing full or part time, creates pressures 
which challenge the schools to give 
children greater help. Children of the 
intermediate grades are doing a large 
part of the housekeeping—buying food, 
cooking one or more meals daily, caring 
for younger children and even launder- 








ing and repairing clothing, if it is done 
at all. 


Sharing—A Democratic 
Watchword., 

School experiences which include 
home and family life emphasis may be 
an excellent way for the child to learn 
many of the so-called academic skills, 
as well as to help him learn that he 
may not always be considered first in 
every family or social situation. 

The watchword of home living edu- 
cation in the elementary years might 
well be sharing. Through planned 
sharing in the school and home, the 
child may begin to realize something 
of the rights and responsibilities of a 
democratic society. At least he may get 
a feeling of belonging to his group 
which no other type of experience gives 
him. 

Carrying responsibility at home for 
getting ready for school and to school 
on time represents progress for the 
young child. A further step might be 
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The selection of balanced nu- 
tritive meals in the school 
lunchroom is part of the 
day’s education. Elementary 
school children learn to like 
a variety of foods in this way 























































to hang up clothes when removing them 
and to keep the shared bedroom or 
playroom in order. Courtesy and 
friendliness can be learned by sharing 
willingly in the joint projects or games 
at school and daily tasks at home. A 
boy can show friendliness by playing 
with a comrade, or by avoiding running 
over a neighbor’s lawn. The next step 
in neighborliness might be to learn to 
appreciate those who seem to be dif- 
ferent from us. Probably the most 
effective way for the elementary child 
to accomplish this is to work and play 
with children of other culture groups. 

Recreation can be used at school to 
develop fine human relationships and 
stable emotions. It need not be extra- 
curricular. If bells which mark off time 
periods in the school could be omitted, 
and each day’s experiences there could 
be made very interesting, the work it- 
self would be more truly re-creative. 
Planning parties, writing invitations, 
greeting guests, preparing refreshments, 
directing games, may help children en- 
tertain friends at home. Flower, hobby 
or collection shows arranged by the 
children and participated in by parents 
and friends draw adults and children 
together in a play relationship and may 
increase leisure time interests for both 
children and adults. 

Many delightful books about family 
life are available for every aged child. 
Even though read for fun they bring 
home pertinent lessons in improved 
family living. 


Srories OF Fine Famiry RELATIONS 


Harris, Julia M. Visits Here and There. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1935. 
2 vols. $.68 each Gr. 1-3 
The entire family plans the camping 
trips and excursions, and the class at 
school takes trips to the factory, the 
fire station and other interesting places. 

Leaf, Munro. Manners Can Be Fun. New 
York: Stokes, 1936. 45p. $1.25 Gr. 1-3 
Humorous treatment of every day 
manners. 

Jones, Elizabeth Orton. Maninka’s Chil- 
dren. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
107 p. $2.00 Gr. 4-6 
A relaxing sort of story of happy home 
life among Bohemian people whose 
children like the old customs. 

Turnbull, Agnes. Elijah the Fishbite. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. 113 p. $1.50 

Gr. 4-6 
A story of funny episodes the children 
of a minister have with a kitten; a 
pleasant picture of American family 
life. 

Van Stockum, Hilda. The Cottage At 
Bantry Bay, New York: Viking, 1938. 
252 p. $2.00 Gr. 4-6 
A delightful story of Irish country 
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home life, and of a family where 
everything which happens is exciting. 
CAKL.S CAMS 
Foods and Nutrition are 
Correlated 

Let the boys and girls of the primary 
years cook. It develops their knowl- 
edge of foods and scientific principles, 
and is an excellent way to improve 
their manipulative abilities. What does 
it matter if occasionally water is 
splashed on the floor or dishes not left 
shining-clean? Cooking is scientific ex- 
ploring for the six to eight year old. 
The teacher’s job is to see that each 
cooking experience has new and chal- 
lenging aspects for the child. 

Eating together is a social matter 
and children recognize this even in their 
kindergarten play when they serve im- 
aginary tea. The classroom mid-morn- 
ing lunch offers opportunity to stress 
nicety of serving, dining table conver- 
sation and courtesies. In the second 
and third grades the children like to 
help entertain visitors and can make 
simple sandwiches, cookies and fruit 
drinks for the refreshments. 

Cooking in the primary years should 
be related—not too technically—to the 
“whys” of eating certain foods. Chil- 
dren need to know what is meant by 
“enough food,” why it is eaten in a 
certain order and at stated periods, be- 
cause some children at this age tend to 
eat too much and others do not take 
time to eat enough. Children in the in- 
termediate years can plan, buy, prepare 
and serve simple meals. They can mar- 
ket for foods intelligently; they are 
keen observers and learn quickly to 
judge good or poor practices in the 
grocery or market as well as to com- 
pare values in the foods displayed. 

The school lunch can aid in building 
diet habits if the class nutrition study 
is paralleled by menus which emphasize 
desirable choices and are cleverly ad- 
vertised. Visual aids in the form of 
charts showing a balanced menu, two 
or more menus analyzed for values and 
catchy names for simple dishes will en- 
courage the choice of balanced lunches. 
The practice of recognizing the excel- 
lence of a child’s choice of foods by a 
rating card might well give way to 
helping each one decide if what he se- 
lects at school is best in the light of 
meals he eats at home. As children in 
the primary grades like to classify, list 
and “organize,” progress charts which 
the class group sets up serve to moti- 
vate each child’s improvement in eating 
habits, if the children themselves de- 
cide to keep such a record. 


Children ot the intermediate grades 
are interested in cooking foods they 
like and are not easily discouraged by 
long processes of cooking, or of dish 
washing and cleaning-up. They are 
critical, however, of standards and the 
product must taste good. They enjoy 
trying the foods of other nations, but 
are just as interested in planning their 
own procedures for preparing a meal 
composed of foods they have chosen to 
make. Their taste in food can be di- 
verted from “hot dogs” to vegetables, 
but it takes much living with new ideas 
to develop new diet habits. 


STor1Es OF Foop AND NUTRITION 
De Angeli, Marguerite. Ted and Nina 
Go to the Grocery Store. New York: 
Doubleday, 1935. 32 p. $.50 Gr. 1-3 
Children are helped to appreciate the 
foods to be had and the services need- 
ed to bring the foods to people. 
Crabtree, Eunice K., Walker, La Verne 
C., and Canfield, Dorothy. Under the 
Roof. New York: The University 
Publishing Co. 1941. 256 p. $.92. Gr. 2-3 
Stories are about eating square meals— 
and about picking apples, going to the 
store for milk and keeping food fresh 
Howard, Ethel. How We Get Our Food 
New York: Harcourt, 1939, 111. p. 
$.88 Gr. 3-4 
Well told and beautifully illustrated 
story of how vegetables, fruits, chick- 
ens and eggs are grown and shipped. 
Brindze, Ruth. Daily Bread and Other 
Foods. Evanston, Illinois. Row, Peter- 
son & Company, 1943. 36 p. $.32 
Gr. 4-6 
Beautifully illustrated and simple 
treatment of nutrition. 


Parker, Bertha Morris. The Garden and 
Its Friends. Evanston, Ill. Row, Peter- 
son & Company. 1943. 36 p. $.32 

Gr. 4-6 
Makes each vegetable shine in its own 
personality. 


Hawkins, Nancy. Let’s Cook. New York 
Knopf, 1942. 219 p. $2.25 
“A cook book for beginners of all 
ages.” 


New York Herald Tribune: Home Insti- 
tute. Young America’s Cook Book. 
New York: Scribners, 1942. Rev. ed. 
274 p. $1.75. 

An excellent compilation of recipes 
simple enough for children yet good 
enough for persons of any age. 


In the second and third parts of this 
article, to be published in November and 
December respectively, Dr. Stevenson 
covers the following topics: From Art and 
Drama to Clothing, Consumer Education 
—an Interesting Game, Housing and 
Homemaking, Children Join Community 
Life, Resources Needed for the Program. 

—The Editor 
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SHARE Your Home CAMPAIGN 


The “Share Your Home” campaign is 
now under way in about 170 key war 
industry centers, In most communities 
the peak of this campaign will come 
during War Housing Week, October 
3-9, Accommodations are being sought 
in private homes and rental properties 
for at least 200,000 workers with fam- 
ilies and 400,000 single workers 














Our Wh Housing Program 


By Nathaniel S. Keith, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 


OW to provide adequate 
housing for approximately 
4,000,000 war workers 
who have migrated to crowded war in- 
dustry centers in the past three and a 
half years is one of the most challeng- 


ing problems of the home front and. 


one whose solution requires the united 
effort and support of the individual 
communities, the housing industry and 
the Federal Government. 

Home building is now limited to 
housing for war workers. This is 
necessary because many of the mate- 
rials used in home building are needed 
in the production of armament and im- 
plements of war. 

Direction of the war housing pro- 
gram is vested in the National Housing 
Agency. It must ascertain where hous- 
ing is needed to prevent a shortage of 
labor in war industries and to main- 
tain the morale of war workers and 
their families. It must investigate how 
much housing is needed, what size 
homes and what type of structures. It 
must ascertain whether private build- 
ers are able to meet the needs or 
whether the housing must be provided 
under the publicly - financed housing 
program. 

War housing is built only in areas 
where war production requires the re- 
cruiting of large numbers of workers 
from outside of those areas. Speed is 
an important factor. The need for 
housing is always immediate and in 
large numbers. 

The War Manpower Commission 
studies the production schedules of the 
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war industries, the manpower require- 
ments and the local labor supply. It 
makes every effort to obtain full use of 
that labor supply through measures 
which include special training of work-® 
ers, recruiting of women never before 
employed in industry and employment 
of persons living within reasonable 
commuting distance of the war activity. 
When this labor supply cannot fill the 
needs, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates the number of workers 
who must be brought into the locality. 

This estimate is turned over to the 
National Housing Agency, whose Re- 
gional Representative then prepares a 
“War Housing Program.” 

The first step by NHA is to tore- 
cast, in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission, the probable 
family size of these incoming workers 
—how many will come as single men 
and women, and how many as members 
of families. In making this forecast, it 
is necessary to take into consideration 
the shifting conditions that change the 
composition of these war-worker fami- 
lies. An example of these changing 
trends is the growing number of work- 
ers migrating with larger families, as 
the armed forces take more of the 
single and younger married men. 

With these estimates, the NHA 
plans how to house the in-migrants. 
Because of the scarcity of building ma- 
terials, new housing cannot be sched- 
uled for all of these workers and their 
families. First reliance must be placed 
on existing housing for as many of the 
workers as possible. This is especially 


true in larger cities, which have the 
capacity to absorb most if not all the 
incoming single workers and two-per- 
son families, and some of the larger 
family groups, without new construc- 
tion. 

Smaller communities and rural areas 
with new war activities generally re- 
quire proportionately more new hous- 
ing, but even in those localities some 
dwelling units in existing buildings can 
often be found within reasonable travel 
distance. 

The war housing program can meet 
the need only by maximum use of ex- 
isting housing in many over - crowded 
areas—at least three persons for every 
four rooms. This stringent wartime 
policy is designed to save utilities, 
transportation and labor as well as ma- 
terials. 

To the extent that new construction 
is required, it is a basic policy of the 
NHA to ask private builders to pro- 
vide all the family units which can be 
absorbed by a community after the war 
and which they can construct under 
war-time restrictions on cost, location, 
building time, standards of design and 
material consumption, and occupancy. 

To the extent that private industry 
does not find it feasible to build, then 
publicly financed war housing must be 
provided. Because of the shortages of 
materials and the need for speed, the 
emphasis in public housing is now on 
temporary construction. 

The war housing program of the 
National Housing Agency is divided 


(Continued on page 383) 
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Pcsibcbe y= Al Junior Wess | 


By Josephine Kremer, Assistant Professor 
School of Education, New York University, Washington Square, New York City 


In the spring of 1943, the members (mostly Sophomores) of the Family Fi- 
nance Class in the Department of Home Economics at New York University de- 
cided that they were not familiar enough with the spending patterns of families 
with incomes different from their own; The Consumer Purchases Study offers 
a clear picture of family incomes and expenditures in 1935-36, but to the pupils 
with their limited spending experience, those figures had relatively little mean- 
ing. 


mer play clothes, rain coat, galoshes 
and the like. 

The instructor is hoping to get the 
Housing Class interested in construct- 
ing an orange crate closet for storing 
the wardrobe, since the girl’s room may 
have no storage facilities. The pupils 
will be asked to use their ingenuity in 
making inexpensive gadgets, such as 
cardboard hangers, milk-container hat 
stands and egg-box jewelry cases. 

Some of the pupils and their clothing 
instructor were so anxious to show 
how much better garments they could 
make with the same expenditure, that 
they have almost completed a home- 
made wardrobe* to compare with our 


In particular, they felt that, as prospective teachers, they could not help a 
junior or senior high school girl with little money to spend for clothing to use 
that money wisely, if they themselves had not had experience with the problems 
involved. Therefore, the class members decided to purchase a wardrobe for a 
girl of junior high school age, using the Consumer Purchases Study income and 
clothing expenditure figures for New York City as a guide. 


UR JUNIOR MISS is 
twelve years old and in the 


committee spent less and for 


items more than the allowance. The 


some 


Needless to say 





seventh grade. She is an uuly 
child in a family with an income be- 
$1000 and $1499. In 1935, 
twenty per cent of the families in New 
York City had within this 
range—more families than in any other 
group. More than half of them had 
only one child. Twenty-eight per cent 


tween 


incomes 


present collection represents one year’s 
purchases (table 2). 

Before the project is finished we shall 
make a three year plan, assuming that 
in the years when a coat and acces- 
sories are not purchased, some pro- 
vision might be made for warm winter 
underwear and play clothes, cool sum- 


purchased wardrobe. 
we consider their garments superior in 
many respects, but we would like to re- 
mind you that they supplemented the 
money they spent with considerable 
sewing skill, designing ability and ad- 


* This wardrobe will be described in the No- 
vember issue of PracticAL Home Economics 


of the families had lower incomes and 
fifty-two per cent had higher incomes. 


TABLE 1, CLOTHING EXPENDITURES FOR GIRLS 12 to 15 YEARS OF AGE, 1955-36 


The families in this income group 
(New York City native white, nonrelief, complete families, incomes $1000-1499) 


with girls 12 to 15 years of age spent 



































$25.42 per family for the girls’ c i 
PL).44 é r the girls oO y 
I : y i girl cl thing Type of clothing Per cent for whom Average Average Estimate of frequency 
and the girls received gifts valued at expenditures expenditure expenditure of purchase 
a sel —_ were reported* per family® per family 
$11.10 per family (table 1). There- spending** 
fore, the girls in these families ac- 
quired clothing valued at $36.52 per Headwear 60 $ .96 $ 1.60 2 in 3 years 
girl during the year. We realized that Conte end other wraps 28 1.86 6.64 linZyears < 
our family might have a higher in- 
. . Articles of outer clothing 80 5,42 6.78 Every year except when 
come now, but decided to assume that coat is purchased 
hey ceca aan ee | , Special sportswear 20 245 2.25 1 in 3 years for half 
they were still spending about $36.50 of the fanilies 
sae _ hen 
for the girl’s clothing and receiving no Underwear, nightwear, hose 100 6.56 S06 ae aw 
gifts, in spite of the fact that the money Footwear 96 8.90 9,27 Every year 
would not go so f: isi 
Be far due to the rising webbed seein 60 .90 1.50 2 in 3 years 
cost of clothing. 
Miscellaneous -- oo? 1.92 Seldom 
= : 
The Wardrobe — a 
— oe . ‘ Total expenditure - $25.42 FARR) EE PESRS SSR RSS HeNeRAre 
The class was divided into commit- 
tees to shop for specifie vroup Clothing received without 60 11.10 one Over helf of the 
; : I oh I fied Sroups of direct money e::penditure families 
items with a definite allowance deter- 
mined by the actual expenditures of Total value of clothing ae $36.52 S566R Bese hseeceecsccaweeee 
New York City families at this income _ Z | = A 
level. For instance, the coat commit- *Consumer Purchases Study, U.S.B.L.S, Bulletin No, 648, Volume III, pp. 472-491. Detail is given 
tee was to look for an all-vear-round for individual items of clothing as well as totals for groups of items. 
. , . oF **average expenditure per family times 100% divided by % for whom expenditures were reported. 
coat for $6.64. For some items the ait aia vhneteemened d ; : : 
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This Junior Miss proudly displays her 
complete wardrobe for one year which 
cost a total of $36.52. Her wine coat 
and brown accessories — hat, beret, 
purse and gloves—cost $6.60. Her 
dress-up clothes — an attractive blue 
rayon with lace (at right of coat) plus 
slip, hose and shoes cost $5.49. For 
school this winter our Junior Miss has 
one skirt, a sweater and three blouses. 
For fall and spring she has two cotton 
- prints (the one she is wearing and the 
one at left of the picture). The re- 
mainder of her wardrobe includes 
le slips, panties, nightgown, pajamas, 
t- garter belt, hankies, hose, socks and 
accessories. There is also an allowance 
1g, for shoe repair and mending supplies 
ly 
Is 
in eas . : TABLE 2, CLOTHING EXPENDITURES mR JUN SS 
ditional time and energy. With only TABLE 2, CLOTHING EXPENDITURES FOR OUR JUNIOR MISS, 1943 
4 d shopping skill, much | " 
t money an shopping skill, muc ess Articles of clothing Price Description Alterations needed Number and 
1 . so 7 . 
could be accomplished. poe tare 
oat and accessories | 
for all seasons ? P , : 
ig ° ° Coat 3.99 “ine; 60% reused wool Collar needs to be btpected to last 
" Learning Through Assembling ‘ 20% cotton, 20% rayon: straightened and three years 
Cotton flannel interlin- excess fullness-. 
d the Wardrobe ing; cheap rayon lining removed from lining 
.¢ “ am Hat 1,00 | Brown felt One set of match- 
t In addition to serving the original i ‘os Aaa ak gga 
’ purpose of making realistic the Con- Purse -60 | Grown imitation leather expected to last 
on ° Gloves ~50 | Brown wool ~ _ as long as coat 
" sumer Purchases Study picture of the Was Seca socaclons a Se aera ; 
- 4 H at all seasons 
. income and clothing expenditures of rth ee 1 sai en ten tone sis tay dal lh 
New York City families, the assembly requires facing 
n ; 
Slip -98 | Pink rayon 
a of the wardrobe offered many other Hose .40 | Tan rayon 
i ] |__ Shoes_ = 1.99 | Brown leather strap pumps = a _ 
e values. For school in winter ; ; 
| We became acquainted with stores Skirt 1.60 | Blues 502 wool, 50h cottons | 
- : pleats front and back 
we had not known existed. Only a Sweater 1,01 | Blue, all wool Slightly faded, 
7 needs tinting | 
few of our garments were purchased nin .10 | Clear plastic with bright 
i rod ’ ’ colors 
a at Klein’s, Ohrbach’s and Hearn’s. Siti as 0 eae ohh aba i Abind Wake ks 
Most of them came from less expensive cotton depcribed later, 

i. Blouse -59 | White cotton This provides for 
stores on 14th Street and other neigh- Shoes 2.98 | Brown leather oxfords two blouses per week] 
borh h : We b Hose, 3 pair -90 | Tan cotton and a clean one to 

orhood shopping centers. e became Garter belt “40 | Cotton a - _start the next week 
aware of the fact that if you have only a 
a small amount of money to spend, Dress 1.27 Blue and white cotton Three changes again 
° print, loose weave. 
it takes a tremendous amount of shop- White collar and cuffs. 
% c kirt. ' 
ping around to find a reasonably good pages 
Dress ~98 | Rose flower print with Some of excess trim- 
buy. vertical stripe. Cotton, mings might be re- 
° a ih firm weave. Self-trim, moved, However, *tha 
We tried to use all of the principles vertical and horizontal, } girl might like the 
® ° 4 = White organdy collar dress better as it 
of art - clothing selection—color har with frill and tiny wine | is, This is the 
mony, line and design, suitability to ric-rac. Plain organdy dress worn in the 
° . ore ° cuffs, Wine bows, picture 
personality, suitability to the occasion. Bow for hair .10 | White rayon 
“1: * Skirt 1.20 | Gray with red crossbar. 
Some of us became durability conscious gar Since Footage 
for tlie first time. We looked for wide Elastic shirring at waist. 
ss Blouse 1.20 }| Gray celanese rayon Red buttons might be | Must be ironed at 
seams, hems which could be let down | used to match the | low temperature 
d he h ld b e ' stripe in skirt. 
an coats which cou e grown into. Shoes 2.19 | Brown and white leather 
oxfords 
. Socks, 4 pairs -51 [| Wine, blue and tan cotton 
Learning Through Study of the or play in evenings To a ~~ | Last year's school 
Assembled Wardrobe and on Saturdays | ea et: ___| clothes must do. 
Underwear and - 
. ° nightclothes | 
In studying the collection of gar- Slips, 2 1.80 | Pink sateen 
. ° * ° Panties, 5 -61 Pink rayon 
ments, we realized that if our Junior Nightgown Ae Pe | is 
Miss was to appear well-dressed with Pajamas 1.£1 | Peach cotton seersucker with those left 
| from last year. 
the money she could spend, there were ———— 5 ISSSea| Ani iiaiaiaat ae 
me h : ld k Hankies, 2 Cotton 
many things she wou need to know Shoe repair 2.11 
in addition to how to construct a gar- _Falance ~—s|_-92_| Saved for sewing supplies | ne oa 
ment, for example: } Total Serarcne roe oe = ase le aah tr atolls = - 
(Concluded on page 392) j “Garments are expected to wear one year unless there is a statement to the contrar;. 
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| = Magic 


— For STUDENTS — 


By Mary Eloise Stone 








OOD YARN can be used 
over and over, so it pays to 
survey your old hand knits 

and transform them into sprightly new 

models. Just keep these few basic 
points in mind: 

Ravel the old sweater carefully with 
as few breaks in the yarn as possible. 
If you strike a snag while unraveling, 
however, cut the yarn instead of pull- 
ing it loose, for pulling stretches the 
fibers and weakens the yarn. 

Wind the yarn loosely around the 
back of a chair as it is raveled. Then, 
before removing, tie the strands to- 
gether in several places with white 
string to keep them in place. 

Wash the yarn with the same care 
that is given a fine woolen garment. 
The lukewarm water will tend to re- 
move the kinks. Do not hang the yarn 
in sunlight. When perfectly dry, re- 
place the wool over a chairback, and 
wind into a soft ball. 

Be sure that there is sufficient yarn 
for making the type of sweater you in- 
tend to knit. It is easy to use bands, 
stripes or contrasting sections to piece 
out the yarn you already have if they 
are planned for in the beginning. But 
it is distressing to run out of yarn 
when the new sweater is nearly 
finished. 


Ugly Duckling 


Since machine-made sweaters usually 
cannot be unraveled, their possibilities 
are generally overlooked. Yet, it’s quite 
simple to give them a new lease on life. 

For instance, the sweater in the illus- 
tration was once a pink angora slipon 
which shrank until it resembled woolen 
underwear. Now it travels around as 
a very handy pink and wine colored 
cardigan. No one would guess its past. 
I'll bet there are many similar skin- 


Yes, that’s the author wearing Ugly Duckling. 
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tight but otherwise good sweaters 
wasting away in clothes closets. Why 
not get them out and perform the magic 


“7 





Ex-Ugly Duckling 


rites? Here’s how they go: 

Select the yarn for making the addi- 
tions to the sweater, with a critical eye 
on the rules of color harmony. Remember, 
also, that the texture and weight of the 
two yarns must be similar. 

When transforming a slipon into an 
open sweater or cardigan, it must be 
cut down the center front. To prevent 
the cut edge from fraying, machine stitch 
one-eighth inch on either side of the 
center. Then cut carefully, following one 
row of knitting all the way. Be careful 
not to stretch the sweater as you cut. 

The next step is to lengthen the sweat- 
er by making an entirely new ribbed 
band at the bottom. To do this, work 
with the sweater right side out and 
turned so that the Jeft front is upper- 






most. Along that line where the body 
of the sweater joins the original ribbed 
section, pick up loops of the contrasting 
color. As each loop is made, transfer 
it to a fine knitting needle, working care- 
fully from the cut edge to the side seam. 


Then using the loops as stitches, knit 
two, purl two back to the center front. 
Continue to knit and purl, back and 
forth, until the band is the desired width, 
and bind off all stitches loosely. 

Repeat this procedure with the back 
section and with the right front. Then 
overhand the three sections of the new 
ribbing together on wrong side of 
sweater. Cut off the original ribbed 
band, leaving a three-eights of an inch 
edge. Stay this edge with machine stitch- 
ing or fasten it back against the inside 
of the sweater with catch stitching. The 
original ribbing may be used for rein- 
forcing worn places under the arms. Cut 
sections to fit over the weak places and 
catchstitch them to the wrong side of 
the worn spots. 

The bands at the front and around the 
neck are crocheted. Work from the right 
side, using the following directions: 

First row: Work row of single cro- 
chet on fronts and around neck edge in- 
creasing at corners. Chain one, turn. 

Second row: Work row of single cro- 
chet in back loops of stitches, increasing 
at corners. Decrease at front and back 
of each shoulder and at center back to 
shape neckline. Chain one, turn. 

Third row: Work row of single cro- 
chet in front loops of stitches. Increase 
at corners. Continue to shape neck. Chain 
one, turn. 

Continue to repeat rows two and three, 
working first in the back loops and then 
in the front ones, to make a stitch very 
similar to knitting, until within three 
rows of the desired width. 


(Continued on page 388) 
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This was a White Elephant 
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T WAS a book that gave us 

our first interest in making 

dyes. A delightful book on 
American textiles that contained some 
funny, old recipes. These, I believe, 
were included not so much to give act- 
ual information about dyes, as they 
were to give a picturesque quality to 
the story. The recipes were told in 
“mountain talk” and the one that 
started our adventure in dyes went 
something like this. “Effen you want 
a good gold color, git yourself a passel 
o’ golden rod blooms, put ’em in a pot 
and bile ’em up to a good ooze.” 

A group of us were sitting beside a 
tree-shaded waterfall in camp, work- 
ing on textiles — weaving, hooking, 
needlecraft, etc. And, as is our custom, 
one of the group was reading aloud 
something about the history of the craft 
on which we were working. There was 
a general laugh when she read the above, 
then one of the girls said, “Say why 
don’t we try it? There’s oceans of 
golden rod blooms on the hill side.” 

No sooner said than done. We “got 
ourselves a passel of blooms,” built an 
outdoor fire beside the waterfall and 
“biled the blooms to a good ooze.” 
Eureka, we could hardly believe the 
miracle of gorgeous color that resulted. 

That was four years ago and since 
that time girls all over the United 
States have been experimenting with 
different plants: Little swatches of 
yarn and cloth come in every now and 
then from Maine, from Kansas, from 
California, even from’ Honolulu with 
excited little notes telling how this, 
that or the other color was found. 

There is a joyous thrill of excite- 
ment when we find a new color, par- 
ticularly now that priorities make it 
difficult to obtain good chemical dyes. 

We have been most successful in dye- 
ing yarn in skeins. The colors are soft, 
deep and more permanent than the 
chemical dyes. The colors are similar 
to those found in Persian rugs. The 
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By Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh 


Arts and Crafts Advisor, National Girl Scouts 


Vegetable 


colors most easily obtained are the 
varying shades of purple from mauve 
to royal, the yellows from pale lemon 
to deep orange and rose color. 

We found, from our own tests and 
from old books, that green, blue and 
red are the most difficult colors to ob- 
tain. Our pioneer grandmothers de- 
pended on imported indigo for their 
blues and on cochineal (dried tropical 
insects) for reds. The greens were of- 
ten obtained by mixing indigo with the 
easily obtained yellow dyes. 

Strange that in a world so full of 
green, neither grass nor leaves yield 
their own color. As one of the camp- 
ers plaintively paraphrased the Ancient 
Mariner, “Green, green every where 
and not a drop to dye.” 

Textiles are woven of different types 
of fibers. Fibers are either vegetable 
(cotton, linen and rayon) or animal 
(wool and silk). Each of these requires 
different processes in dyeing. The ani- 
mal fibers are much easier to dye than 
the vegetable, wool being the easiest 
of all; linen, the easiest of the vegetable 
fibers. 

Fibers before being woven into cloth 
are first spun into yarn. In this form, 
an evener color can be obtained. That 
is because no chemicals have been intro- 
duced such as those found in dress ma- 
terial woven by machinery. 

In dyeing yarns, wind the yarn into 
skeins, tie string loosely around the 
skein about four times in different 
places and wash thoroughly. We find 
that by placing the skein on two sticks 
and revolving it steadily through the 
dye bath, we get a more even color and 
avoid tangling. 

In dyeing cloth, it is necessary to 
wash the fabric thoroughly in hot water 
with strong soap to remove sizing, 
chemical bleaches and starch. Care- 
fully rinse the soap out of the cloth. 

For successful dyeing, three things 
are necessary—plenty of time, plenty 
of patience and plenty of water. Soft 









a 
otors 


water is best. Avoid alkali water. I 
remember my grandmother saving prec- 
ious rain water “against dye day”. 
Of course, the season of the year 
makes a difference in possible colors. 


Onion skin will give us glorious yel- 





There is keen delight and great satis- 
faction in weaving with colorful yarns 
which you have dyed yourself 


lows at any time of the year, browns 
can be obtained from early spring until 
fall as we have found that the tender 
bark of butternut and young walnut 
shoots give almost as rich a color as 
the hulls of the mature nuts. Luscious 
rose colors can be obtained the year 
round from beet juice; in some cases 
we have been successful with canned 
beets though sometimes the chemical 
preservative in those commercially 
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canned surprises us with a_ strange 
khaki color. The lovely orchid shades 
from berries come only in the late sum- 
mer and early fall. 

Spinach is another year ’round dye. 
It produces beautiful shades of char- 
treuse. The best forest green we have 
even seen was obtained by a leader in 
Maine who put a pinch of soda in her 
spinach dye bath, remembering how she 
had brightened up the peas for a bridge 
luncheon. 

We have not experimented much 
with plants other than flowers, vege- 
tables, berries and barks. ‘There are 
marvelous colors obtained from lichens, 
algae (water scum) and seaweed. I 
have seen a gorgeous mandarin red 
made from a certain bulbous seaweed 
in California. 

Testing for color is always an ad- 
venture. The following directions will 
apply to almost all plant life. 

A good general rule in making vege- 
table dye is to steep the plants in water 
overnight, then boil them slowly for at 
least an hour or until the desired in- 
tensity of color is obtained. The color 
at this stage should be concentrated— 
much deeper than the shade desired. 

A large container is necessary for 
successful dyeing, since there should be 
sufficient room for the materials to be 
stirred and moved about freely in the 
dye bath. A copper or enamel kettle 
is preferable. Use smooth wooden 
sticks for stirring. 

Sufficient water to cover the mate- 
rial to be dyed should be placed in the 
container and brought to the boiling 
point. The prepared dye, carefully 
strained, should then be added. As 
mentioned before, in order that the 
dye may penetrate thoroughly and 
evenly, the yarn or cloth should be 
washed in soap and water and rinsed 
thoroughly before dyeing. This will re- 
move starch or sizing. 

The materials will fade badly and in 
some cases will not even take the color 
unless, before being placed in the dye 
bath, they are treated with a chemical, 
called a mordant, that helps to fix or 
change the color. A good method of 
mordanting is to immerse the wet ma- 
terials in water in which powdered 
alum has been dissolved, in the ratio 
of one ounce of alum to a gallon of 
water. Boil slowly for one hour, rinse 
well and then immerse in the dye bath. 

If the material is of animal fibers 
(silk or wool) add cream of tartar to 
the alum bath in a ratio of one-fourth 
ounce to each gallon of water. If the 
material is of vegetable fibers (linen, 
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cotton or rayon) add one-fourth ounce 
of plain washing soda instead. 

Boiling from one-half to one hour 
should give the desired shade. Then 
add salt or vinegar and boil for about 
ten minutes longer. Remove, rinse and 
dry in the shade. If the color is not 
dark enough, dye again. 





The lovely colors of autumn are 
caught in many of the rich 
shades obtained from bark dyes 


Sources of Color 


GRAY 
Sumac Leaves 
Butternut Bark 
Maple Bark 
BLACK 
Field sorrel Leaves 
Sumac and gall- Leaves 
berry 
Maple Inner bark & leaves 


Flowering dogwood Branches and bark 
Black walnut Roots 


Elder Berry stems 
BLUE 
Hazel Roots 
Larkspur Flowers 
Sunflower Seeds 
English Privet Berries 
RED 
Alder Inner bark 
Amaranth Seeds 
Coreopsis Flowers (center 
only) 


Red dogwood Inner bark 


Pokeberries Berries (boil with 
alum) 
Cedar Inner bark 





Bloodroot Root 
Hemlock Bark 
Brown 
Alder Bark 
Red oak Bark 
Soft maple Bark (outer) 
Hickory Bark 
Butternut Hulls and bark 
Walnut Hulls and bark 
Dwarf marigold Blossoms 
ORANGE 
Amaranth Flowers 
YELLOW 
Alder Inner bark 
Goldenrod Flowers 
Sassafras Bark 
Onions Skins 
Balsam Flowers 
St. John’s wort Flowers 
Saffron Dried stigmas 
Cottonwood Seed vessels or leaf 
buds 
Thistle Flowers 
Sumac Roots 
Lichen Whole plant 
Carrots Tops 
Marigold Petals 
GREEN 
Water scum Whole plant 
(algae) 
Giant arbor vitae Twigs and leaves 
Spinach Leaves 
Elm Inner bark (light) 
Outer bark (dark) 
Zinnia Red petals 


Pompons (chrys- 
anthemums) 


Russet petals 


Soft maple Leaves 
PURPLE 
Purple flag Petals 
Blueberries Berries 
Barberries Berries 
Maple Rotted wood 
Elder Berries 
Sumac Berries 
Pokeberries Berries 


Cedar Tips of branches 
TAN AND BEIGE 

Elm Dry leaves 

Soft maple Inner bark 

Red kidney beans Beans 


REFERENCE Books 

Home Dyeinc WitH NaturaAL Dyes by 
Margaret S. Furry and Bess M. Vie- 
mont (U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 5 cents) 

Tue Country Crart Book by Randolph 
Wardwell Johnson (Barnes, $2.00) 

Arts AND CRAFTS WITH INEXPENSIVE 
MateriAts (Girl Scouts, $.50) 

CANDLE Days by Marion Nichol Rawson 
(Appleton-Century, $3.50) 

Dyes AND DyeING by Charles E. Pellew 
(Robert McBride and Co., $2.50) 
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By Ruth A. Sanger 


Supervisor of Home Economics 


Toledo, Ohio 


OYS AND GIRLS taking the 

Child Development Course at 
Woodward High School, To- 

ledo, have been fortunate in being able 
to observe and participate in a W.P.A. 
Nursery School located within walking 
distance of the High School. More re- 
cently this Nursery has been taken over 
by the Board of Education as a De- 
fense Nursery under the Lanham Act. 
During the Christmas season last 
year, the students were discussing suit- 
able toys for children and several of 
them expressed concern over the lack 
of toys in the Nursery School. Others, 
who had visited toy departments in lo- 
cal stores, showed surprise at the high 
cost of play materials. These observa- 
tions caused the class to raise the ques- 
tion, “Why couldn’t we make some 
toys?” “Thus,” to quote Angela Abair, 
the teacher, “was born a project that 
has grown until the entire school was 
aware of it.” Before it was concluded 
help of one kind or another was given 
by the Wood Shop of the Industrial 
Arts Department, the Art Department, 
Junior Red Cross Club, the school 
newspaper staff, individual faculty 
members and school maintenance em- 
ployees, to say nothing of other home 
economics teachers and their students. 
The Home Economics Department 
at Woodward is very crowded so that 
it became necessary to convert the small 
apartment dining room into a work- 
shop. The rug was rolled up, the table 
padded and covered with heavy paper, 
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All of these toys were made from scraps. 


ends, mounted picture. 


the curtains removed and __ stored. 

The next 
teacher and the girls was what could 
be made with the tools and materials 
on hand. It was discouraging to have 
only two hammers, three coping saws 
and a few orange crates. But they saw 
possibilities in these and set to work. 
Soon small chairs, simple puzzles and 
a doll bed were constructed. Here the 


girls realized the limitations of their 


problem considered by 


skill and equipment, so the boys who 
were also studying Child Development 
were invited to take part in the project. 
They were delighted and enlisted the 
interest of the Wood Shop instructor. 
From scrap lumber in the shop they 
made color pounding boards, 
more elaborate beds and 


cones, 
chairs and 
wagons from discarded wooden cheese 
boxes. The girls did the sand paper 
ing and the painting with primary 
colors. 

In the meantime, cylindrical cereal 
boxes were being covered with attrac 
tive wallpaper and, since shellac was 
out” for the duration, water proofed 
with hot starch paste. These became 
drums when equipped with a cord and 
drumsticks made from scrap wood. 
Other boxes were covered with cloth 


“ 





Top Row: Stool, book- 
Second Row: Pasteboard drum, wooden 
puzzle, color cone, painted cigar box blocks. Bottom Row: Oatmeal 
box cradle, cheese box wagon with blocks, pasteboard box block. 
Floor: Bed with mattress and pillow, more blocks, old metal can 
for block storage, restored doll. Fun to make and to see enjoyed 


and made into very acceptable cradles. 

The girls, having noticed the little 
children’s interest in pictures, began to 
collect suitable ones and looked about 
for something on which to mount them. 
The school cafeteria manager solved 
that problem by giving the girls empty 
corrugated cartons. These were taken 


to the school print shop where the 
teacher gladly permitted the boys to 
cut them into uniform pigces. The pic- 
tures were trimmed, mounted on these 
the edges bound with 


Both 


Some of them were 


cards, and 
gummed paper. sides of each 
card were used. 
left loose so they could be used to deco- 
rate the Nursery or be handled by the 
children. The large number of remain 
ing mounts were at first put into a 
cardboard box which the girls had cov 
This 


was to be a sort of “loose-leaf’’ book 


ered with attractive wall-paper. 


which could be carried around in the 
Nursery and enjoyed by many children 
at one time. When the boys saw the 
box they said they could improve it 
and within a few days brought up from 
the shop a light weight wooden box 


with handles so the children could 


carry it easily. Another evidence of 


(Continued on page 386) 








HE IMPACT OF WAR on 
human marriage seems to fol- 
low an orderly course. During 
the months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of a war, marriages increase 
considerably. Young people, sensing 
the eventuality of war, marry at a 
greater rate than usual. This often 
happens even before a country that is 
likely to enter the war has actually de- 
clared its intention of doing so. Part 
of the increase is due to improved eco- 


nomic conditions, but other factors come 


TSE 


In the early phases of the present 
war marriages went up considerably in 
some countries and went down equally 
markedly in others. In the United 
States marriage rates went up sharply 
during 1940, even though the country 
was not in the war. ‘The expansion 
of war industries and the consequent 
improvement of economic conditions 
were largely responsible. The rates 
went still higher during 1941 and they 
shot up still further the moment the 
country was actually in the war. Al- 


Marriage 


in War and Postwar Periods 


By Constantine Panunzio 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles 


into play. The quicker pace of the time 
pushes some into marrying earlier than 
they would otherwise. Some marry in 
the hopes of being deferred from the 
armed service. Others, realizing the 
uncertainty of life, seek to consummate 
already existing relations before it is 
too late. 

During the first months of the war 
itself marriages increase still further 
in some countries and in others they de- 
crease. The difference is mainly due 
to the fact that some countries defer 
their married men and others do not. 
Then, as the war enters its more in- 
tensive phases and more and more men 
are called, marriages tend to decrease, 
especially in those countries which do 
not defer married men. Moreover, as 
various restrictions come into existence, 
such as rationing and increased taxa- 
tion, marriages decrease even among 
those not subject to military service. 

Toward the close of the war and for a 
time after it has actually ended, mar- 
riage rates go up sharply. This usually 
inakes up for the wartime decreases, al- 
though in some countries the age-com- 
position of the population is such that 
the losses are not completely made up. 

Finally, in three to six years after 
the close of the war, the prewar rates 
are re-established. 


"Excerpted from Social Science, July, 1943, 
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though one week had already passed 
when the Pearl Harbor attack oc- 
curred, the number of licenses issued 
during December, 1941, was 150 per 
cent higher than it was in December, 
1940. 

In 1942, as the United States got un- 
der way in the war, marriage rates 
went still higher. In 86 American cities 
of 100,000 or over, containing one-third 
of the population of the country, mar- 
riage licenses were 10 per cent higher 
than in 1941. 
ticularly high in the South Atlantic 
and the South Central, the Mountain 
and the Pacific states, and more par- 
ticularly in those cities which have had 
a marked development of war industry 
and training or administrative activity. 
While Chicago issued nearly 8 per 
cent less licenses in 1942 than in 1941 
and New York 6% per cent less, 
Washington, D. C., issued 46 per cent 
more and so on with the various cities, 
San Diego, California, topping them all 
with an increase of 176 per cent. 


The increase was par- 


What was true in these cities was 
probably true for the country as a 
whole. Marriage rates in the United 
States, reached 
dented heights, at least as far as the 
Not all of this increase 
Some rise was 


therefore, unprece- 
records go. 
was due to the war. 
to be expected on account of the fact 


that in the depression year of 1932 2 
very low rate prevailed. But the fact 
remains that it was the war that actu- 
ally brought it about, and in 1942 it is 
estimated that 1,800,000 marriages took 
place, or eighty per cent more than in 
1932. 

In the United Kingdom also the 
marriage rates went up during the first 
phases of the present war. In 1940 
that country reached the highest rate 
in her history, namely 9.5 per thou- 
sand. This was 7 per cent higher than 
in 1930 and 30 per cent higher than 
for the prewar years. 

On the Continent, on the other hand, 
the rates went down precipitously. An 
especially sharp decline occurred in 
France, as a result of the capitulation 
in June, 1940, and the subsequent Ger- 
man occupation. During the third quar- 
ter of 1940, the French rate went lower 
than it had been in any previous quar- 
ter or than it has been since. In Bel- 
gium also, the Battle of Flanders and 
the German occupation had a profound 
effect. Marriages in that country de- 
creased from 3,638 in April to 2,362 in 
May, to 1,149 in June, 1940, a decrease 
of more than two-thirds in two months. 
In June the number of marriages was 
smaller than during any month of 1940 
or 1941. There was a recovery in July 
1940, with 1,714 weddings and in Au- 
gust with 2,781 weddings, but the re- 
covery was not sufficient to make up 
the loss. 

As to the future, we are safe in as- 
serting that the rate and number of 
marriages will probably decline during 
1943. In the United States the rates 
went so high in 1942 that they cannot 
be expected to go higher. They may 
not even sustain the 1942 level. Also 
as an increasing number of men enter 
the armed forces and go out of the 
country, the number of marriages must 
perforce decrease. This will probably 
occur even among those not directly 
involved in the war. The expansion of 
war industries having already probably 
reached its limits, the economic im- 
petus for marriage will diminish. More- 
over, as the war is no longer a novelty, 
its adventure appeal has also gone. As 
the community settles down to the hard 
pull, the various restrictions and the 
increased cost of living will affect 
young and old alike. We shall, there- 
fore, probably have a decrease in the 
number and rate of marriage from now 
on, until the end is actually in sight. 

This leads us to a consideration of 


(Continued on page 380) 
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LL OF US who have been 

working with school lunch- 

rooms for any length of 
time remember that our great problem 
a few years ago was to increase food 
sales. Food we could get. No short- 
ages, no rationing, no figuring of points. 
In those days we could plan, place our 
orders and be quite sure that our deliv- 
eries would arrive on schedule. We 
had to meet emergencies, to be sure, 
but as we look back now how very 
trivial they seem! 

Food was not our problem then. We 
were concerned with serving the very 
best at the lowest possible prices to 
induce the child with very little money 
to buy a nourishing meal for his few 
cents instead of “resale foods” which 
often give little nutritional return for 
the money. 

How times have changed! Young 
children today have more money to 
spend. Mothers as well as fathers are 
working, and many families have in- 
creased incomes due to defense work. 
These families are depending upon the 
school to take the responsibility of pro- 
viding the noon day meal for their 
children. We must accept that respon- 
sibility. Otherwise many children will 
go home to prepare their own lunch, 
and we all know that at best such a 
meal is apt to be far from adequate. 
Boys and girls of high school age, with 
ample opportunity to earn money these 
days, also have more money to spend 
at the school cafeteria. This has been 
clearly shown by the increased receipts 
of the past school year. 

Thus the emphasis has changed from 
trying to increase sales to trying des- 
perately to keep up with the greatly 
increased business that is awaiting us. 
To do this we must be something of a 
jack-of-all-trades—procuring the food, 
figuring ration coupons and making the 
many necessary adjustments to wartime 
feeding. No longer can we sit down 
complacently and plan our menus a 
week ahead with the confident expec- 
tation that the food will be served over 
our counters just as we have planned 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Supervisor of Brookline High School Lunchroom, Brookline, Mass. 


it. Oh no! Plan we must, but then we 
must be ever ready to change those 
plans at a minute’s notice. When our 
meat supply house “regrets” at ten 
o'clock that they can not fill our order 
for the day we have to be ready with 
some alternate dish which can be 
quickly prepared and served. And we 
must plan, plan, plan to stretch those 
meat and fat points to make appetiz- 
ing dishes and to provide, in one way 
or another, the protein foods that 
growing boys and girls require. 

We all know the many wartime 
problems which we must face. Some 
are peculiar to our own school or lo- 
cality but most of them are general and 
concern all of us. What can we do 
with the situation as we find it? 

First, we must spend more time in 
our kitchens than we ever have before. 
We have new workers to train because 
some of our workers have gone into 
industry. Members of the Parent 
Teachers Association or the Red Cross 
are stepping in to assist the lunchroom 
manager in preparing the noon meal. 


They require diplomatic supervisory ° 


handling. Many towns have conducted 
canning kitchens this summer so that 
the shelves of the school lunch store- 
room would not be bare this winter. 
More mothers and community organi- 
zations are interested in school lunch. 
If your biggest problem is securing 
workers, look into all the possibilities 
that your own community offers for 
volunteer help or part-time workers. 

Another reason why we must spend 
more time in our kitchens is to elimi- 
nate waste. Food is precious, and in 
the hurry of a busy day with more to 
do and fewer, untrained people to do 
it, the garbage can is apt to overflow. 
All of the housewife’s war saving 
habits need to be carried over and ex- 


panded in our kitchens. Perhaps a stu- 
dent committee could be assigned to 
lunchroom salvage of cartons, tin cans 
and fats for which we have no further 
possible use. Let’s also see that those 
outside leaves of cabbage and lettuce 
are not discarded but go into salads 
and sandwiches and that the stock pot 
gets every bit of leftover vegetables 
and gravy. These economies are not 
new to us, but how often what we 
know is not utilized in the kitchen— 
especially by new and untrained work- 
ers. 

But what shall we serve? That is 
the cry of every lunchroom manager. 
Let’s face it. Gone are the days when 
our menu could offer unlimited variety. 
To eliminate waste and reduce. cooking 
procedures to a minimum we will have 
to curtail our menus. Some of this has 
already been done for us by shortages 
and rationing. We receive only a per- 
centage of our former ice cream deliv- 
eries, and many of the resale articles, 
such as cookies and other sweets, are 
unobtainable or limited. We can and 
are preparing simple desserts and pud 
dings to meet that urge for sweets that 
every child and adolescent seems to 
have. Another possibility is the serv 
ing of sweet rolls to take the place of 
desserts. 

The Government has asked us to in 
crease our consumption of flour by 
25%, even as we cut our use of sugar 
and fats. How better can we use more 
flour and stretch our sugar and but 
ter supplies than by serving sweet rolls? 

Making sweet rolls is not a chore 
when the dough is prepared, stored in 
the refrigerator and used as needed 
over a period of several days. 

The following recipes are for the 
sweet type rolls which can make a lim- 
ited menu more interesting: 
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BASIC SWEET YEAST DOUGH sugar, and salt. Cool to lukewarm. Add flour to make a thick 
batter. Add yeast, eggs, and lemon rind. Beat well. Add enough 
more flour to make a soft dough. Turn out on lightly floured 
board and knead until satiny. Form into a ball, place in greased 


2 cakes compressed yeast 1 teaspoon salt 

Y% cup lukewarm water 2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

14 cup shortening 

4 cup sugar 5 cups sifted enriched flour 
(about) 


(if. desired) bowl, cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. Punch down. Shape 
into rolls or coffee cakes. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) 25 to 30 minutes for coffee cakes, 20 to 
25 minutes for rolls. Yield: Two 12-inch tea rings, or two 9-inch 
Soften yeast in lukewarm water. Scald milk. Add shortening, coffee cakes, or about 3 dozen rolls. 





Y% recipe Sweet Yeast Dough 1 cup Filling 
2 tablespoons melted butter or margarine 


When Sweet Yeast Dough is light, punch down and form into ball. Cover and let 
rest 10 minutes. Roll out to rectangular sheet, about 15 inches square. Brush with 
melted butter. Spread with Peanut Butter Filling (see page 400). Roll up like jelly- 
roll, moistening edge to seal it well. Roll under hand, stretching as dough is rolled, 
so as to elongate it. Flatten. With rolling pin make a deep depression lengthwise 
through the center of the roll. Cut through this depression, from end to end of roll, 
making two long pieces. Turn cut edges up. Twist the two pieces around each other, 
keeping cut edges up. Place on greased baking sheet. Form into ring, sealing ends. 
Brush lightly with melted shortening. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Ice, if desired. Yield: 1 ring. 


1 recipe Sweet Yeast Dough (omit grated lemon rind) Confectioners’ Sugar Icing 
14 cup candied cherry halves 


Knead Sweet Yeast Dough until satiny. Place in greased bowl, cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. When light, punch down. Divide into 4 equal portions. Shape 
each into a smooth ball. Cover and Jet rise 10 minutes. Roll dough under palms of 
hands, shaping into long, smooth rolls. Twist two rolls together and form into ring 
on greased cookie sheet. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moderate oven 
(375°F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Ice with Confectioners’ Sugar Icing and sprinkle with 
chopped candied citron and cherries. Yield: 2 rings. 


(See Confectioners’ Sugar Icing recipe on page 400) 


4 cup scalded milk 1 egg or 2 egg yolks 

1 cake compressed yeast 14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup shortening 14 cup currants 

4 cup sugar 1'% cups sifted flour (about) 


Topping: 2 tablespoons sugar 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 14 cup chopped nuts 
Soften yeast in milk which has been cooled to lukewarm. Add shortening, sugar, eggs, 
salt, currants and enough flour to make a rather stiff drop batter. Beat until smooth. 
Let rise until double in bulk. Stir down and fill into greased 2-inch deep pan, filling 
pan about one-half to three-fourths full. Mix sugar, cinnamon and nuts and sprinkle 
over the batter. Let rise until puffy. Bake 25 to 30 minutes in moderately hot oven 


(400° F.). Yield: 1 tea cake. 


1 cup milk 3 cups sifted enriched flour 
2 tablespoons sugar 2 tablespoons grated orange peel 
1 cake compressed yeast 


Scald milk and add sugar. When cooled to lukewarm add crumbled yeast, flour and 
orange peel. Beat until smooth. Cover and let rise until light (about 1 hour). 


2 eggs 4+ tablespoons melted butter or margarine 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon sugar 


Beat eggs, add salt, melted butter and sugar. Mix well and add to batter. Beat 
thoroughly. Pour into greased loaf pan and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) 45 to 50 minutes. Cover with Orange Topping (see page 
joo). Yield: 1 loaf. 
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The Home Makers 
Guild of America is 
composed of 2200 
scientifically select- 
ed, typical Ameri- 
can housewives 
serving as volun- 
tary consultants on 
numerous ques- 
tions about their 
“likes”, “dislikes” 
and “why”. 


The Guild is na- 
tional in scope and 
represents Mrs. 
America in geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion, buying power, 
family size income 
groups, etc. 
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As Reported by The Home Makers Guild of America 


FOR 


in a nation-wide survey conducted for Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company as their contribution to help solve “war time” home 
making problems of the nation. Because many home econo- 
mists wanted this type of information, Owens-Illinois is spon- 
soring a series of surveys which will be reported to you. 
Questions and answers are handled via Air Mail to give you 
up-to-the-minute reports. 


THESE FACTS ARE TYPICAL OF THOSE GATHERED. 


“We as a nation WASTE food,” say nine out 
of ten typical home makers. 
* 
Principal reason for waste cited as fact that 
spoilage occurs before all food can be used. 
‘ 


Bread... Fresh and canned vegetables... top 
list of wasted foods. 


* 
Home makers USE and WANT more recipes 
on leftovers in order to conserve food. 
* 


Information needed on HOW to buy and 
prepare proper quantities of food. 


* 
Practically “ALL” home makers want MORE 


help from professional home economists. 
* 
MORE DETAILS TURN TO NEXT THREE PAGES 





HERE’S HIGH SPOT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS TO) 
THE FOOD CONSERVATION PROBLEM 


Do you think that we, as a nation, waste food? 
' 91.9% said “Yes”; 3.2% said “No” and 4.9% did not know. 


What one method do you think is the most important and should be used to help conserve food? 
49.0% said ‘Prepare meals with forethought in order to use possible leftovers.” : iw 
22.7% wanted “Information on ‘How’ to buy proper quantities of food and i 
prepare it for families of various sizes.” 

Do you find it impossible to avoid food waste? 

79.9% said “Occasionally”; 14.2% said “Never”; 5.9% said “Frequently.” 


Dinner was the meal where most waste occurred. 
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4 The three most important causes of food waste reported were: 

: Spoilage before total amount of food purchase could be used. 
: Don’t use “leftovers.” 

_ Scarcity of recipes using “leftovers.” 










If rationing has contributed to conservation of food in 
your home, please check the most important reason. 


_ 61.3% checked “Made you more conscious of the 
need for complete utilization of food.” 
on ee Ge: ; 

24.8% checked “Been more careful in propor- 
tioning servings.” 
13.9% checked “Contributed to your using left- 
overs more frequently than before.” 










; If rationing as contributed to the waste of food in 
- your home, please check the most important reason. 







44.4%, checked’ “Point rationing makes you use 
food your family does not like.” 


41.0% checked ‘Foods are now in containers too 
large for family needs.” 









14.6% checked “Buying more food just to use up 
ration stamps.” 











a Bread and Butter facts on ‘Foods that you waste more than others” 
brought these two basic foods to top and bottom of a list of seventeen 
separate food classifications. 


Over 80% of the Home Makers did not have but wanted a U. S. Gov- 
_ ernment Food Chart. Doubtless rationing and temporary shortages 
as well as nutritional education have contributed much to the desire 
for this chart. 













Leftover recipes and suggestions got a “big hand” both from the stand- 
_ point of contributing to food conservation and as the one “help” that is 
needed most by war time home makers. Suggestions on “proportion- 
ing food for families of various sizes” will also receive much attention. 








THIS COMPLETE SURVEY IN A 12-PAGE BOOKLET 
WITH COLOR CHARTS IS FREE..,SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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TYPICAL CONSUMER COMMENTS.... 


Home Makers’ reactions on food conservation hit an all-time high—a good 
indicator that the subject matter is of considerable interest to all of them. 
These are but a few— 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


“I think a pamphlet should be published to help plan midnight suppers for 
swing shifters who need nourishment.” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“I think radio programs and newspaper articles are more convenient for sug- 
gestions and recipes, menus, etc., especially to the housewife who has to spend 
so much time in the home. It’s rather difficult at times to leave the house for 
lectures or schools. More articles and radio talks, I think, would be a big help.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“I never liked to cook but am finding it interesting to have to make an attractive, 
nourishing meal for my war-worker husband and small children out of re- 
stricted amounts of food. As a result I believe my menus are more interesting 
and varied than before.” 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


“We have cut food waste to the very minimum possible but it is a struggle to 
serve leftovers in a manner that is pleasing and palatable. Any suggestions 
and recipes will be appreciated.” 


ARIBI, LOUISIANA 


“In my neighborhood bakeries have discontaned making small loaves of sliced 
bread. For a family of three, a large loaf is too much for one day. I would 
have to make puddings and stuffings every day to use up all the bread.” 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


“I think careful meal planning and serving the plates from the kitchen has 
been the reason I manage to keep my family well fed at minimum cost. I do 
think it would be difficult to avoid waste without electrical refrigeration.” 


Because Home Economists have expressed such a keen interest in home 
makers’ reactions as voluntarily submitted, we are giving more than usual 
attention to comments in the twelve-page booklet reporting on this study. 
They provide an exceptional fund of useful information and insight into 
Mrs. America’s war time problems. 


Complete Survey in FREE Twelve-Page Booklet 
TO GIVE HOME ECONOMISTS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 
THIS STUDY A COMPLETE PICTURE A TWELVE-PAGE BOOK- 
LET CONTAINING FULL CHARTS AND ANALYSIS IS AVAILABLE 
UPON REQUEST. Write Merchandising Division, Department 2. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company - Toledo, Ohio 
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Having a Pp iy? 


From Student Homemakers’ Club, Immaculata College, 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


\eey 


When the senior homemakers at Immaculata College were hostesses at the 
Homemakers’ Club Tenth Anniversary party, they mimeographed this home 
economics guessing game and awarded prizes to the winners. 


Cover the answers in the right hand margin and see how many you can guess. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


A vegetable 


SS a ee ee 


MAKING CAKES 


A number of mountains 
A member of a baseball team 
The appearance of being ill 
What an affectionate couple likes to do .... 
A letter of the alphabet and what you are in 
An Oriental country 


and a conceited dude 


What kind of cake would you make for: 


Sculptors .. 
Politicians . 
Geologists . 
Dairymen . 
Babies 


Lovers .... 


Gossips 
Milliners .. 
Carpenters 

Idlers’ ..... 
Invalids ... 


a Se ae ee ee 


ad 


10. 
14. 
12 
13. 
14. 
‘3. 


Millionaires 


Those who sample all these too much 


PRO NO RAMEISENB ES oon 5s 4.5% x ok cle OGlals. dis a doe's 


One who lives on his friends ............. 


Wuat SHALL HE WEarR? 


The answers are names of fabrics. 


Fisherman . 
Salesman .. 
Banker 
Scotchman . 


Editor 
Osteopath . 


Unfortunate 
Tourist 
Farmer 
Broker 
Blind man . 
. Chairmaker 
. Swindler .. 
. Friar 


SUV SN OMS on = 


N= 


a ob os oes 
nm & w 
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Sunshine Enthusiast 


Pipe Smoker 


1 Cake ara Pe 


. Pail 


oe aes Spoon 


........Broom 
sttehi ieravihcten cian China 


..Marble Cake 


Plum Cake 


... Layer Cake 
. Cheese Cake 


Patty Cakes 
Kisses Cake 


.. Spice Cake 


Ribbon Cake 
Plain Cake 
Loaf Cake 
Delicate Cake 


.. Sunshine Cake 


Dough Cake 
Sponge Cake 
Stomach Ache 


oo Iwet 


Canvas 
Checks 
Plaid 


.. Rayon 
.. Print 


Rubber 


...Velvet 
..Crash 
.. Outing Flannel 


Grosgrain 
Tape 


. Felt 


Satin 


Slicker 


.. Monks Cloth 


(a (eas (en a. Ve, (ey (es ey (ey (ry (ey (ey (ey ea 
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p rolein 


/ R, 
ribo la VIN 


Macy 





LTE 
mA has the answer 


A cereal may contain all of the 
desirable Food Constituents in ade- 
quate amounts and proper propor- 
tions — but in the final analysis 
Appetite Appeal is the deciding 
factor as far as consumption is 


concerned. 


Maltex is a hot, brown WHEAT 
children and 


adults enjoy immensely. It is rich 


Cereal that most 
with flavor — is an excellent source 
of food energy — and contains 


Vitamin B, naturally—not added. 





SSS SSS SSS SSS SF SS SSS SSS See ew, 


Let Us Send You This 
DAILY DIET RECORD 


Enables stu- 
dents to plan 
a week of 
well-bal- 
, anced meals 
sor keep a 
§trecord of 
5 meals actual- 
ly eaten. 
Widely used 
by Dietitians 
s and Home Economics teachers. Colorful 
§' sheet shows the “Basic Seven” food 
4 items recommended by the National 
8s Wartime Nutrition Program for Daily 
§ consumption. Order one for each pupil. 
5 (Offer limited to schools North of 
8 Washington, D. C. and East of Chicago.) 


Se ee a er ee 





i Home Economics Dept. 
| MALTEX COMPANY 
: Burlington, Vt. ‘ 
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T the end of August the pros- 

pects for an adequate supply of 
raw foods were better than in any 
other previous month of this year. 
Cocoa bean imports for the first eight 
months of this year were three times 
as great as for the same period of 1942. 
One-third more raw sugar has ar- 
rived at the ports during the first seven 
months of this year than during the 
corresponding period of last year. 78% 
more salmon was canned this year 
than last year, and one-third more 
tuna fish. ‘Tomato production for 1943 
is expected to be about equal to that 
of 1942, when a bumper crop put the 
output up to about 70% above the 
average of the preceding ten years. 
Baby chick production by commercial 
hatcheries during June exceeded last 
year’s by 55% and exceeded the produc- 
tion of the last five years by more than 
100%. Frozen and dried eggs, evape 
rated, condensed and dried milk, and 
butter all were produced in quantities 
equal to last year or in quantities much 
in excess of last year’s production. In 
storage at the end of June, this year, 
was approximately 30% more butter 
than at this time last year, 20% more 
eggs; approximately 15% more cured 
meats; and 10% 


and frozen more 


frozen vegetables. Poultry alone in 
storage was well below the volume 
in storage last year. Supplies of raw 
foods on hand are far better than 
earlier expectations; however, the big 
“Who 


sixty-four dollar question is, 


gets them?” 


Whiskey and Meat 


Washington, the War Department 
and the people are alarmed because of 
the apparent scarcity of meat — our 
However, 
science may intervene by rapidly pro- 


. > 
major source of protein, 


ducing protein direct from grain, in- 
stead of through the long slow process 
via livestock. 

working at 
the Park and Tilford distillery in 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, have pro- 


Government scientists 


duced concentrated protein as a_by- 
product of a new method of making 
alcohol. Indications are that this by- 
product protein can be produced in 
high quantities for as little as five cents 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan ( os Miller, Food Industries 





I’m Agin’ Grade Labelin’! 
(With apologies to Chick) 


I’m agin grade labelin’ and I'll tell you why. 


Now you take peas. 


What kind of peas do they call grade A? Why, the kind they pick 
while they’s green—I mean before they’s ripe—and the big ripe 


mealy ones they calls grade C. 


so’s grade labelin’. 


No different than sayin’ a green sour 
apple’s ripe and a red ripe juicy apple’s green. 


I say it’s a lie and 


An’ then you take beans—string beans—the smaller they is the 
more grade A they is. If they’s a bean in the pod they ain’t grade 
A, But if they’s lots of beans—I mean beans and not much pod— 
they’s grade C or somethin’ lower. The more the fodder the higher 
the grade—the more bean, the lower. I say grade labelin’s a lie an’ 


I’m agin’ it! 





Sounds reasonable com- 
pared to the present price of porter- 


per pound. 


house. 

If all the distilleries of the country 
were to turn to this process, the con- 
centrated protein byproduct would be 
somewhere near a billion pounds a year 
—enough to provide all the protein re- 
quirements for 20,000,000 people. The 
product in practically pure form re- 
sembles dehydrated egg whites in ap- 
pearance and consistency and has ap- 
proximately the same food value. 

While this is good news as insurance 
for the future, it is probable that 
whatever protein concentrate is pro- 
duced at present will be immediately 
absorbed by the Government for the 
use of our armed forces. 


Jam Instead of Butter 


With the demand on butter for ex- 
port and army-navy uses, civilians may 
expect to supplant a part of their 
spread requirements with jam. OPA 
has authorized an increased ration al- 
lowance of sugar to jam and jelly pre- 
serves sufficient to produce 500,000,000 
pounds of sweetened spreads—200,- 
000,000 pounds mere than were avail- 
able last year. 


New Specialty Food Base 


Today 


many specialty foods are derived from 


Years ago corn was corn. 


a corn base—corn starch, corn oil, corn 
syrup, etc. An announcement has been 
made recently that the sweet potato is 
another raw food from which many 
new specialty foods will probably be 
made. This list of some twenty will 
include breakfast foods, candies, cook- 
ies, natural confections and other mis- 
cellaneous products. 


Eat Grain and Like It 


The harvest of grain this year should 
be well above all previous estimates. 
Likewise, the available supply of feeds. 
This can mean more meat for our 
allies, our warriors and our civilians. 
However, Washington is looking at the 
conversion factor of the seven pounds 
of corn necessary to produce one pound 
of pork, involving an energy loss of 
about 84% of the corn. The decision 
may very likely be the economical one 
to provide at least the civilians with 
an adequate supply of cereals at the 
expense of meat. We may have to eat 
grain and like it. 
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FREE! 


diets can be 


economy. 


Hot 
2 KINDS oF fel 











New 
See Coupon Supplement 
1: 25x38” illustrated wall chart. Shows how most 


everyday foods. Based on recent nutrition 
studies of thousands of people. 


o. 8-page folder for class use. Includes above 
chart in 84x11” size; table of essential food 
nutrients with requirements and sources; facts 
about natural whole grain in wartime food 


12 recipes using whole grain cereals as ration 
stretchers. On handy 4x6” cards. 






t 
nny Wenn 
HOT RALSTON Ry 





Jimmie got a germ’ 
and 
hit a homer ! 


* the protective wheat germ in hot Ralston cereal 












Nutrition Data 
You know that natural wheat germ 





made adequate by addition of 





Is rich in the B-vitamins 











That strengthen nerves, 






Aid appetite, growth, digestion 
And enable the body 







To get full value from protein 
And iron and carbohydrate energy 
But did you know that hot Ralston 


| 
4 
4/1 


Has about 2% times as much 

















CEREAL 5 ant , 
- meet Natural wheat germ as pure whole wheat? 
WEEDS HOS IS | | 
COOKING 4 Isn’t this worth remembering 





Both are Natural Whole Grain Whea And telling others about? 
with ADDED Natural Wheat Germ 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MAKERS OF HOT RALSTON, SHREDDED RALSTON, RY-KRISP 
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66, SUTURE” USES for new fibers 

and wartime fabrics are increas- 
ing daily. Developed for military use 
now, many textile items will be readily 
converted to civilian use after the war. 
The waistbands of exercise uniforms 
of the women’s Marine Corps and 
WAC’s which use elastic vinyon braid 
is only one example. 

Nylon which had many established 
uses before the war is expected to add 
more items to its credit as a result of 
developments for the armed services. 
Ordinary shoe laces don’t last long in 
the steaming tropics. Moisture and mil- 
dew rot them in a hurry. Nylon resists 
these conditions and the nylon shoe 
laces tried so far have almost outlasted 
the rest of the shoe. 

A fine weave nylon cloth having 30,- 
000 tiny holes per square inch is being 
used to prepare blood plasma. This 
fabric, acting as a filter during the 
processing of blood plasma, may be ap- 
plied to other laboratory work. 

Football clothes, rackets, shoes, sash 
cords, upholstery screens and many 
other similar items that take hard scuf- 
fing wear are also slated for nylon’s 
post-war fields. 


Simplified Knit Outerwear 

When you see the number L-310 it 
will mean a new order issued by the 
War Production Board which has 
placed certain restrictions on the style 
and colors of such knit outerwear as 
sweaters, bathing suits, headwear, 
mufflers and gloves. The purpose of 
the order is to provide more classic and 
durable knit outerwear which, during 
the war period, will not be quickly out- 
moded by style changes and fads. 

Some of the simplification steps 
planned will control the length of 
sweater sleeves and the number of 
basic sweater styles; eliminate double 
breasted sweaters, belts and sashes; 
limit size, number and design of 
pockets. 

Bathing suits and trunks will have 
fewer styles and less trimming. Woven 
type bathing suits will not be affected. 
Knitted headwear and mufflers’ will 
show changes in length and embroid- 
ery effects. Knitted gloves and mittens 
will be seen in plain unadorned styles. 
But many allowances have been made 
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IN TEXTILES 


Hy Rajyean VI. Clodish 


so that manufacturers can give us 
style, colors and fabric constructions 
that will have variety and interest. 


Wool Fabrics for Linings 

Traditions are being cast aside as 
fabrics take on unprecedented uses. 
One of the latest is the clever use of 
dressmaker-type wool coatings and 
suitings as a lining material for fur 
coats. Made in reversible styles, the 
lining, besides adding to warmth, offers 
contrast in color and texture to the fur 
side. The same idea used in cloth coats 
of limited interlining would greatly in- 
crease warmth. Any coat, fur or cloth 
so lined would be welcome for the 
“double life” it could lead. 


Winter Cottons 


“Warm” cottons came into promi- 
nence last year for their practical 
value. This year they have style value, 
also. Included are a variety of types 
which have been known for their 
warmth and durability. Velveteen and 
corduroy are important in this group. 
The pin-wale corduroys come in white, 
With white 


woolens hard to get, white corduroy 


pastel and vivid colors. 


serves as an alternative and fits into 
Since white 
corduroy washes well, its users would 


the school girl’s budget. 


do well to brush up on proper laundry 
methods. 

Quilted cottons of gingham and 
chintz still belong to the group of prac- 
tical, cold-defying fabrics that will have 
style importance this winter. 


News on Pressing Cloths 


On the brink of a cold, fabric-con- 
serving, wartime winter there is profit 
in teaching the proper handling and 
care of woolen fabrics. Pressing is one 
of the pitfalls which can be sidestepped 
with the use of a new type of pressing 
cloth now available at notion counters 
throughout the country. One brand 
which is approximately 31x13 inches in 
size, comes in two weights and is 


Shing Aa parny 


chemically processed for steaming. The 
No. 1 cloth (59c) is a twill fabric sug- 
gested for heavy and medium weight 
fabrics. The No. 2 cloth (40c) is 
similar but lighter in weight and easier 
to manipulate for lighter weight 
fabrics. Each package carries an illus- 
trated descriptive folder of pressing in- 
structions, hints and suggestions for its 
use. 


Balloon Cloth for Wartime 
Wardrobes 

Balloon cloth holds promise of be- 
coming one of the most significant war- 
time cottons. Actually it is a fine qual- 
ity batiste originally intended for use 
Now, since the 
Government has been able to release 


in barrage balloons. 


limited quantities for civilian use, it is 
likely to take the place of some of the 

fine cottons no longer available. 
Finishes that are being applied to 
this cloth give it a nainsook, lawn or 
silky batiste look. It has already been 
used in children’s lingerie and is avail- 
able by the yard in smart prints, in all- 
over and border patterns, for washable 
This fabric is excellent for 
lingerie and particularly suited to the 
“orandmother’ 
gowns of handmade type. 
a4 5 5 


Homemade Foam Cleaners 
for Rugs and Upholstery 


dresses. 


’ style slips and night- 


Now that rugs and furniture are re- 
stricted in production and consequently 
hard to replace, it is geod common sense 
to take the best of care of those we have. 
Foam cleaners are probably one of the 
best type of cleansers. These can be 
made at home easily and inexpensively. 

The simplest foam cleanser is a one 
per cent solution of potash, coconut oil 
soap in water. This is worked into a 
foam as it is applied with a brush to the 
cloth or rug. An even better cleanser is 
made of 0.6% potassium stearate soap, 
0.6 trisodium phosphate, 0.5% of 26° Be. 
ammonia water, 0.6% green soap and 
97.7% water. In this case the foam is 
made with a sponge, applied and then 
wiped off with a clean damp towel. 
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Now available... FR E E ' 


Buy More War 
Bonds For Victory 


a new 30-minute sound motion picture 


“How to get the most out 
of your refrigerator’’ 











Prepared by FRIGIDAIRE and GENERAL MOTORS 


to help your homemakers solve an important wartime problem 








Film Facts 


A 16 mm. sound motion picture 

30 minutes in length 

Not an advertising picture 

No rental charge 

Only cost is transportation to 
and from point of shipment 

Requires 16 mm. motion picture 
sound projector 


How to obtain film 


Send your request to Department 
of Public Relations, General 
Motors Corporation, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, or 
405 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 

Allow at least two weeks for de- 
livery because of possible 
shipping delays 

Supply necessary information re- 
garding your showing. See 
coupon in service section. 








For Excellence 


Because of the keen interest shown in the 
information provided in Frigidaire’s War- 
time Suggestions Booklet and advertising, 
Frigidaire and General Motors have made 
available a talking motion picture which 
dramatizes the technique of carrying out 
many tips on refrigerator care, food stor- 
age and food preparation. 


Authentic Information 


This instructive film is based on material 
furnished by editors of leading women’s 
service magazines, and reviewed by govern- 
ment authorities...and was prepared un- 
der the technical direction of Frigidaire’s 
Home Economists and Service Specialists. 


Timely Tips on 
Refrigerator Use and Care 


Close-ups show what to put in a refrigera- 
tor and what to leave out. How best to 
store different kinds of foods. Meat-keeping 
suggestions. Ways to combat food waste. 


Wartime recipes for preparing foods eco- 
nomically and with tasty results. How to 
defrost a refrigerator in 15 minutes. What 
to do before calling the serviceman. And 
many other simple, practical. suggestions 
on how to make a refrigerator serve better 
and last longer under wartime conditions. 

Especially designed for use in classes 
and study groups, it is a“ Wartime Refrig- 
eration Cooking School” in motion pic- 
tures, presenting helpful information in a 
clear, easy-to-understand manner. 


FREE booklet for film audience 


Frigidaire’s popular 
36-page WARTIME 
SUGGESTIONS book- 
let is an ideal piece to 
hand out following the 
film showing. Essenti- 
ally, it is the picture 
in printed form. Book- 
lets will be supplied 
without cost for dis- 
tribution at meetings. & 





Book your showing now ... mail coupon in service section today 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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There is something about the oie? 
ing fragrance and delicious re “4 
Dole Pineapple Products that’s * : 
ent from all other fruits. Alt — 
there is less available for oe a 
now, when war is over you ier 
be able to enjoy in plenty the ea 
fulness and refreshment of exotic 
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Marriage in War 
and Post War Periods 


(Continued from page 368) 
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what is likely to occur toward the end 
of the war and in the years that will 
follow. When the time comes that the 
people become aware that the war is 
drawing to an end, the marriage rates 
will in all likelihood start to go up. 
Then, they may continue to go still 
higher in the postwar years. Finally, 
they will taper to the prewar levels. 

These late war and postwar increases 
are to be expected. Soldiers return and 
deferred marriages are consummated. 
Young people who have become of mar- 
riageable age during the war period 
but who did not marry because of the 
uncertainties of wartime or could not 
do so because of the lack of potential 
mates, now marry. Also on emerging 
from the furnace of war, many seek a 
refuge in marriage and a prospective 
family. Then there is the renewal of 
hope, the brighter view of life, that 
comes after a war. 

It is probable that, taking the war 
and the postwar periods as a whole, the 
wartime fluctuations in marriages do 
not permanently affect the number or 
proportion of marriages. ‘That is, tak- 
ing the period as a whole, there are 
probably no more or less marriages in 
wartime than in periods of peace. Mar- 
riage, rooted as it is in fundamental 
genetic forces, in the long run is not 
disturbed even by such profoundly dis- 
turbing events as war. 

This does not, of course, mean that 
war has no effect whatsoever on human 
marriage, especially on the social plane. 
The hasty marriages of the prewar and 
early war months, the parting of be- 
trothed individuals, the mass separa- 
tion of the sexes, the illicit relation- 
ships of soldiers and the women left 
behind, the hundreds of thousands of 
children born in the absence of fathers, 
the many war babies left fatherless, 
the thousands born out of wedlock, the 
large number of infants who perish 
from epidemics, food deficiency, or 
other wartime causes, the numberless 
broken homes, the abandonment of war- 
area sweethearts, and the ravaging 
spread of venereal diseases—these and 
countless other conditions, statistically 
unmeasurable, leave behind them a 
black trail that profoundly affects mar- 
riage and the family for years, perhaps 
decades, after the war has ceased. 
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This ls | “part of a series on matters of professional, educational the products of General Mills. These messages are being dissem- 
and public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scien- inated through a number of professional and specialized publica- 
tific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of _ tions... . in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 








Wartime help to the 


homemaker... 


HOMEMAKERS’ SMILES tes- 
tify to the satisfaction that 
comes when everything 
“clicks.”” Recipes that “click” 
are especially important in 
wartime. That's why the Betty 
Crocker staff is doing 
a@ more important job 
than ever before. 












“HOW TO” booklets 
and bulletins answer 
the needs of the times. 
Thousands of home- 
IN THESE DAYS of astronomical figures, half a billion copies of makers look to these 
recipes is still a large figure. That's an estimate of the number we Betty Crocker aids that 
distributed last year on one of our products alone. These recipes supplement our regu- 
must all be tested. They must be adapted to wartime needs. lar recipe service. 





| ] i to the homemaker is help to _ service. And all are more important in 


the nation. Homemakers are all wartime than ever before. 

“war-workers.” And, to the home- Twenty-two years ago, General Mills 
makers of America is entrusted Amer- decided such a service was needed. So 
ica’s food supply. the Betty Crocker Home Service staff 
How far that food supply goes . was organized. Its function . . . besides 
how nutritious are the meals,they make helping to maintain the standards of 
with it... depends upon them our products... is to help homemakers 
Recipes, menus, food “extendet” to secure the utmost satisfaction from Every week, thousands of letters are 
ideas, tips on economical wartime pur- their use. personally answered: letters from 
chasing, ideas for lunch box packers... This involves the issuance of a large brides struggling with their food bud- 
in short, how to make food go farther, number of recipes and other service gets, from mothers who want vitamin 
how to plan meals and make them material. The work of the department information, yes,even letters from army 
more attractive, how to apply the les- has broadened to include many services cooks. Each letter gets a.helpful reply. 
sons of apace At .all come not normally rendered to the public The Betty Crocker staff is helping 


within the range of the Betty Crocker by a commercial firm. ease the load in thousands of war homes. 











THE FOLLOWING BULLETINS recently issued by the Betty 
Crocker staff can help you in your classroom work. If you'd like a 


| O General Mills, INC. copy of any of them, write BETTY CROCKER, Dept. 437, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., listing bulletins you would like: ‘‘War-time Baking,” 


Minneapolis, “Point Stretchers,”’ ‘‘Eating Under the Sky,”’ ‘‘Meat Stretchers," 
| : “Victory lunch Box,” ‘‘ Timely Vegetable Tips,"’ ‘‘ Hospitality in 
| Minnesota Wor-Time.”” 
| i “Betty Crocker,”’ ‘‘Kitchen-tested,”’ Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc, 
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EXAMPLES OF WHAT 1 RATION POINT WILL BUY (AS OF SEPTEMBER 5, 1943): 
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A bargain in food value 


How to make the most of the family’s ration 
stamps in providing an adequately nourish- 
ing diet, is a most pressing problem in these 
wartime days of food shortages and rationing. 

One point is required for one tall can of 
Irradiated Pet Milk or two small cans. Com- 
pared with what one point will buy in the other 
types of food requiring stamps, Irradiated Pet 
Milk is a “‘best-buy”’ in many of the nutrients 
essential to an adequate diet. The examples 
given here are representative of the meat, 
canned fish, cheese, butter and other shorten- 
ings and evaporated milk, which require ra- 
tion stamps. 

In addition to being a bargain in points, 
Irradiated Pet Milk is also a bargain in money 
because it is generally lower in cost than 
whole milk sold in bottles. 

To help you to put to practical use this in- 
formation about Irradiated Pet Milk, the Home 
Economics Department of Pet Milk Company 
has compiled a new collection of up-to-the- 
minute recipes called ‘‘Stamp And Money 
Saving Meals.’’ You are welcome to copies 
for teaching purposes. 
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Home Economics Department, Clow) © 
PET MILK COMPANY } aa : 
1447; Arcade Building, St. Louis (1),Mo. @ Tz 


ERICAN Ys! 
MEDICAL 
A 
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Please send me, free of charge, |_| copies of 
“Stamp And Money Saving Meals,” and 

| copies of the Chart compiled to show the 
comparative nutritive values of foods in 
relation to their stamp values. 











I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name 
Address 
City es eer ee —_! 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Our War Housing Program 
(Continued from page 361) 








into five categories: 

1. The “Share Your Home” pro- 
gram for the housing of war workers 
in existing homes as roomers or light 
housekeeping tenants. 

2. Privately - financed conversion of 
existing structures to provide additional 
living accommodations for rental to 
war workers. 

3. Publicly-financed conversion of 
existing structures under Government 
lease to provide additional living ac- 
commodations for war workers. 

4. Privately-financed new construc- 
tion of housing units for war workers. 

5. Publicly-financed new construc- 
tion of housing units for war workers. 

Public war housing should not be 
confused with the pre-war program of 
federally-assisted housing for low - in- 
come families. For the duration of the 
war, Government - financed housing is 
directed to only one purpose—the shel- 
ter of war workers and their families. 

The housing program for each com- 
munity is subject to constant revision 
despite the careful planning and factual 
study that goes into its preparation. 
The continually fluctuating manpower 
requirements, material supplies, labor, 
transportation, utilities and the stra- 
tegic demands of a global war — all 
affect the housing supply and demand. 
‘The program is never static nationally 
or locally and must be kept fluid to 
meet new conditions. 

The execution of the war housing 
program is handled by NHA’s three 
constituent operating units: 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, whose primary war housing jobs 
are to provide mortgage insurance on 
private war housing and to process 
for the War Production Board appli- 
cations from private builders for pri- 
ority assistance. 

The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, which builds or directs the 
building of all publicly-financed war 
housing. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, which supervises the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. Member thrift and 
home-financing institutions of the 
Bank System are active in financing 
private war housing. The HOLC 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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Lesson for Today: 


DO’S AND DON’T’S OF 


PAN-FRYING! 


HE SOLUTION to the problem of “‘short- 
| oer meals is the skillet, but what 
sins may be committed in the name of 
pan-frying! For poor frying technique can 
spoil flavors ... waste fat .. . waste food. 
Costly mistakes in wartime! 

Teach your students how to fry foods 
properly. Show them how this quick, easy, 
economical method can turn out good- 
tasting, digestible meals. Stress these two 
essentials: 


I. Skill ia adjusting heat under the 
frying pan. 


2. Selection of a good frying fat. 


Pure, all-vegetable Crisco is an ideal fat 
for frying. It holds up well under frying 
conditions. It comes to you fresh and bland 
in flavor—free from all impurities. These 
are important factors when you consider 
how easily foods may pick up unpleasant, 
rancid odors during frying. 


CRISCO 





ee OMe 
wee 


Oil 






SCOTCH MEAT PATTIES 


r a 
! 
| | 
| 
| For a first frying lesson, try this sim ; 
| ple, timely recipe. It suggests an | 
| appetizing way to stretch meat by | 
| using left-over cooked cereal. 
| 4 cup oatmeal (or other left-over ; 
| cooked breakfast cereal) 
1 cup ground raw meat (beef, | 
| mutton, or veal) | 
| 1 egg | 
| Combine ingredients. Season with salt | 
| and pepper. Form into flat round | 
| cakes. Dip in flour and fry in hot { 
| skillet containing enough Crisco to | 
| cover bottom. When brown on both | 
| sides, cover and cook slowly for a | 
| few minutes. | 
| | 
| I 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 


Both you and your students will enjoy 
frying with Crisco. No other fat can give 
you finer results in any cooking demor- 
stration that calls for shortening, than 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, Ivorydale, Ohio 


FOR EVERY 
COOKING USE— 


It’s DIGESTIBLE! 
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BDO YOU KNOW THE 


NEW FACTS 





about this OLD FRIEND 








This authoritative 


RE E booklet on the... 
FOOD VALUE OF PICKLES 


“New Facts about an Old Friend” — in sixteen 
convenient, readable pages . . . this booklet 
gives you the scientific findings which show 
that pickles, long honored as an appetizer, are 
also a nutritious food containing essential vita- 
mins, minerals, and other nutrients. The book- 
let is based on prolonged laboratory research 
recently completed by Dr. F. W. Fabian at 
Michigan State College. Today, when national 
health must be maintained despite a curtailed 
larder, no one on the nutrition front can afford 
to be without this new knowledge about a com- 
paratively abundant and inexpensive food. Get 
your booklet now, before the edition is exhausted. 


NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASS’N 
Oak Park, Illinois 





SEE COUPON SECTION OF THIS MAGAZINE! 
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(Continued from page 383) 


handles the entire Government-lease 

conversion program for the Homes 

Use Service of the NHA. 

The need for a greater utilization 
of existing housing facilities has _re- 
cently resulted in a nation-wide effort 
under NHA’s Homes Use Service 
which has as its keynote the taking of 
“war guests” into homes. The Homes 
Use Service has a three-point program: 
maximum use of existing housing fa- 
cilities, the provision of additional liv- 
ing units through privately-financed con- 
version of existing structures and the 
publicly-financed conversion of existing 
structures through leasing to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Through some 165 War Housing 
Centers located at key points in the 
country, NHA has been able to pro- 
vide a focal point for local service to 
in-migrant war workers. These Cen- 
ters maintain listings of available ac- 
commodations and seek maximum co- 
operation in mobilizing quarters for 
in- migrant war workers in existing 
housing or through conversions. At 
least 750,000 persons have been placed 
in living units by War Housing Cen- 
ters in the past 9 months. Rooms for 
occupancy by war workers are_ in- 
spected. 

These centers are charged with the 
direct responsibility of finding, through 
the cooperation of all local groups, liv- 
ing space for the 600,000 war workers 
who cannot be provided for in the new 
publicly- and privately - financed con- 
struction scheduled by NHA in the 
period ending next July 1. 

In that 12-months period, 940,000 
dwelling units of various types will 
probably be required to house the esti- 
mated 1,100,000 workers who will mi- 
New 
construction is planned for some 250,- 
000 of these units and 80,000 more are 
counted on through conversion of exist- 
The remainder of the 
to be 
made available in structures that will 


grate to war industry centers. 


ing buildings. 
accommodations are expected 
come onto the rental market as a re- 
sult of the induction of men into the 
armed services and through the “Share 
Your Home” program. 

By June 30, 1943, construction or 
to 1,100,000 war 
housing units had been completed since 
the start of the emergency in the sum- 
mer of 1940 and 277,000 more were 
under way. Of the units completed, 
approximately 660,000 were privately 
financed and the remainder were pub- 
lily financed. 


conversion of close 
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How Whole Wheat 





extends the protein supply 


Extra nourishing meals are built around 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 


Even in times of peace and plenty, whole 
grain cereals, among them Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, are credited with providing around 
one third of the daily supply of protein in 
the average American diet. 

The role of Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 
even more important today when the supply 
of meat is restricted. For not only does this 
100% whole wheat biscuit supply protein, 
but it is also a good source of iron, phos- 
phorus and Vitamin B,—other important 
food values found in meat. 

The recipe for Luncheon Supreme in the 
picture above calls for creamed meat, and 
other ingredients poured over a Nabisco 





Shredded Wheat biscuit. Many other tasty 
recipes can be built around Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat to provide extra food values and ap- 
petite appeal for wartime diet. . 

When recommending Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, be sure to insist on the original 
Niagara Falls product. 


BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Toys from Scraps 
(Continued from page 367) 





students working together. 

As the beds neared completion the 
girls talked about a mattress, pillows 
and other bedding. Soon these were 
forthcoming from the Clothing Room 
next door. The mattress was hand- 
made, boxed, tufted and in every way 
“professional.” The pillows were filled 


with real kapok, a donation from the 
teacher. 

During this period dolls were being 
experimented with. Some were made 
from spools saved by home economics 
classes; others donated by faculty mem- 
bers, students and the school janitress, 
were rehabilitated. Some had had 
their skulls fractured and were repaired 
with adhesive. The cloth body of one 
was so soiled it seemed impossible to 
salvage but application of wet 
starch paste, allowed to dry and then 
brushed off made the covering “as good 


an 








Smart girls keep dainty 
through crowded days with 
the bath-plus-deodorant habit! 


HETHER your girls work valiantly for victory as 

\X) nurses’ aides, in community service or on child 

care, they are sure to contribute a real part in today’s 

wart work. Your counsel in personal daintiness and 

good grooming habits can mean a lot to them. Your 

advice can help save them from such inexcusable 
grooming faults as underarm perspiration odor. 


For every girl owes it to herself —as well as to her 
friends and fellow-workers —to remember that a bath 
only takes care of past perspiration. A good deodorant 
is just as important to prevent unpleasant odor after 
the bath. Home Economics teachers find our free mate- 
rial of real help in stressing this personal need. 

Like millions of other smartly groomed women, 
teachers too are faithful to Mum — the pleasant cream 
deodorant that is safe, sure, quick. Mum will not harm 
skin or fabrics—stops underarm odor all day or eve- 
ning long. 

FREE! New Teaching Helps—Send the coupon in the center 
of this publication for new material on Personal Daintiness. 
You will find it especially planned to make your personal 
care unit more effective, more interesting. 


Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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as new.” Another doll was given a com- 
plete new covering, and the “mama” 
mechanism restored to usefulness. 


While experimenting with paint mix- 
tures for the doll’s body, one of the 
girls achieved a lovely flesh tone which 
when applied to the adhesive patches 
made them almost invisible. 

Wardrobes for the dolls were made 
by girls in the clothing classes who had 
a lot of fun in the doing. 

From the Junior Red Cross Club 
there had come several flat wooden fig- 
ures of animals painted in natural 
colors. Some of these were mounted 
on pieces of wood so they would stand 
easily, but several pairs were fastened 
to wooden cheese boxes, such as were 
used for wagons. When these boxes 
were painted they made most attractive 
flower boxes, in which the Nursery 
children could plant seeds and watch 
them grow. 

While the girls were working, they 
were discussing the values and uses of 
the various toys. They considered, for 
instance, the difference between dolls 
such as have been described and rag 
dolls, realizing that the latter would 
need to be the exclusive property of 
one little boy or girl, while the others 
which were washable and had remov- 
able clothing could be used by every- 
one in the group. 

The girls would have been content 
to go on making toys for weeks but de- 
cided they had accomplished their pur- 
poses—to supplement the toys at the 
Nursery School and to learn how to 
make suitable play materials at home 
from odds and ends of so-called scrap. 


The project was concluded by a fine 
exhibit in a school display case and a 
good write-up in the school paper. But 
the best part came when the girls de- 
livered the toys to the Nursery School 
and saw the pleasure the children de- 
rived from them. 

In summing up this experience, 
teacher and pupils came to these con- 
clusions: 

They had all grown in ability to work 
with other people. 

Teacher and pupils had grown much 
closer to each other in mutual understand- 
ing through learning together. 

There was satisfaction in a job well 
done that gave pleasure to others. 

They felt justified in their pleasure at 
the recognition they received from the 
school as a whole. 

The girls learned much about toys and 
play materials, and are sure they will be 
more careful purchasers of gifts for voung 


(Concluded on page 400) 
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Living in a world at war means stressing 
time-saving efficiency and conservation. Since tex- 
tiles are essential war materials, Home Economics 


teachers give full value to the extra wear, excep- 


tional beauty and easy-to-care-for superiority of 


Celanese fabrics of synthetic yarn. Time is saved 
with Celanese fabrics—they wash and iron quickly 
and easily at economical “low level” temperatures, 
dry swiftly. Fewer replacements are needed as 
Celanese fabrics wear amazingly well and “look 
lovelier longer.” Garments of Celanese fabrics are 
wrinkle resistant, return to shape after laundering 
or dry-cleaning. The yarn itself is not harmed by 
perspiration or atmospheric conditions. The time, 
energy and replacement saved by Celanese fabrics 


qualify them as the perfect fabrics for wartime. 


Celanese Corporation 
of America 
180 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Sweater Magic 
(Continued from page 364) 





Third from last row: Sew buttons on 
left front. Continue to crochet as before. 
On the right side, however, buttonholes 
should be made opposite each button by 
chaining three stitches and skipping three 
single crochet stitches. 


Second from last row: Work another 


row of single crochet. 

Last row: Single crochet all around, 
working through both loops. 

To block the new sections of the 
sweater, dampen, then press into shape 
with a warm iron, using a damp press- 
ing folded double. 


White Elephant 


Sometimes there is nothing really 
wrong with a sweater—you just don’t 
like it. Perhaps this “white elephant” 
is a long sleeved pullover which some- 
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HOME FRONT CONSERVATION HINT 


Wax-polished floors are wisely cared 
for floors, in these days of “make it do, or 
And such waxing provides 
more than protection; it’s time-and-work 
saving, too. Wax-polished floors are easier 
to clean, stay clean longer because dust and 
dirt do not cling easily to such surfaces. 


do without.” 


ee ee re 





Woodwork, furniture, Venetian 
blinds, luggage, paper lamp shades, baby 
carriages... these and countless other articles 
are constantly exposed to dust, dirt, mar- 
ring and scratching. They can also be pro- 
tected, kept cleaner and better-looking with 
a preserving treatment of Johnson’s Wax. 


Most, if not all, of these uses for protective wax are well known to you. They are 
presented here merely as “reminder” material. Perhaps they may be useful in your 
work as a leader in better home conservation. 
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§. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Makers of Johnson's Wax (Paste, Liquid 
and Cream) and Johnson's Self-Polishing 
Glo-Coat. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 








how looked better in te store tnan at 
home. Since cardigans are often more 


becoming and useful than pullovers, 


why not convert the bad buy? 

To do this, mark the center front care- 
fully and machine stitch one-eighth inch 
from this line on either side. Do not 
stretch the knitting. 

Cut down through the center care- 
fully. Whip or machine stitch the cut 
edges flat against the right side of the 
sweater, using matching thread or wool. 

Lay the sweater on a flat surface and 
measure the front openings. Pin match- 
ing or harmonizing three-quarter inch 
grosgrain ribbon to the right sides of 
both front edges. Measure carefully, 
keeping the outer edges of both sweater 
and ribbon even. Avoid stretching the 
knitting. Baste, and check measurements 
again. Machine stitch close to the edges 
of the ribbon. 

Plain tailored buttons to match or 
blend with the ribbon are best for this 
type of sweater and should be sewn 
on the left side. Make matching button- 
hole stitch loops on the right front. Seam 
binding sewn around the neckline where 
the ribbing joins the sweater proper 
finishes an attractive and useful sweater 


Quick Repair 


Today, it’s your patriotic duty to re- 
pair tears, burns and moth holes—and 
promptly! 

If the holes are spread around, em- 
broider Alpine flowers in various colors 
over the holes. Place additional flowers 
wherever they are needed for balance. 


Some stores sell felt appliques for 
covering holes. These are to be pressed 
on with a hot iron. However, original 
felt appliques can be made from old 
hats and stitched on. 


Favorite sweaters often become worn 
under the arms. Shaped bands of vel- 
veteen, corduroy or wool covering the 
underarms and narrowing up to the 
shoulder lines can be stitched to the 
outside thus hiding the worn places and 
at the same time adding to the style 
and individuality of the sweater. 

Elbows are another vulnerable spot. 
Leather patches are available for very 
heavy sweaters. Felt or wool patches 
are better for lighter ones. Cut them 
round, square or heart shape. After all 
if a girl wants to wear her heart on 
her sleeve, what better spot than the 
elbow? 





Share your copies of Practical Home 
Economics. Mark articles of specific 
interest to your school lunch manager. 
your principal, the grade teachers and 
leaders in community organizations. 
Lend them your copy of the magazine. 
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@ In normal times approximately 35% of America’s protein need is supplied by grain- 
derived foods. When protein foods of animal origin are less available, cereal proteins 


become more important. 


@ Cereal proteins are highly acceptable in human nutrition, readily utilized for growth 


as well as maintenance. 


@ Cereal breakfast foods contain an average of 10% protein (from 7% to 14%, depend- 


ing on the grain source). 


@ When one ounce (prepared cereal or its equivalent in cereals to be cooked) is served 
with four ounces of milk and one teaspoonful of sugar, this palatable dish presents 
an average of about 7 Gm. of protein, biologically adequate because of the contained 
milk, 33 Gm. of promptly utilized carbohydrate, and 5 Gm. of fat, a total of about 
205 calories, and appreciable amounts of B-complex vitamins, together with iron, 


calcium, and phosphorus. 


@ In consequence cereal breakfast foods are an integral part of the basic (minimum) 
breakfast pattern—fruit, cereal, bread, and milk. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


SER EAL INSTITUTE, ine. 
135 SOUTII LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3 


A cooperative effort to present the nutritional value of cereal breakfast foods (natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored for vitamins and minerals to whole-grain values), undertaken jointly by THE CREAM 
OF WHEAT CORP.... GENERAL FOODS CORP.... GENERAL MILLS, INC.... KELLOGG COMPANY... NATIONAL BISCUIT COM- 
PANY . .. PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ... CAMPBELL CEREAL CO.... ALBERS MILLING CO, 








If you have not yet obtained for CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
your classroom the “NUTRITION- $5 5. Latetio Street, Chicago 3 
ALLY ADEQUATE BREAKFAST” 


You may send me your “Adequate Breakfast’’ Wall Panel and 
Students’ Notebook Folders. 








How Many 
Wall Panel and the necessary num- Rt ae 
ber of notebook folders for your Dieol _ : - 
students, please mail the coupon. Address aihagiaiiidiidnisTieaicaniiiaanntiotins 7 z 





City and State acta oeenatecaae 
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.-.and Transform 


“Ordinary” Desserts 
into “Extra-Ordinary” Treats 


Because the armed forces need and are 
getting the bulk of all chocolate pro- 
duced, Nestle’s Semi-Sweet isn’t always 
easy to find these days. That’s why you'll 
especially like the way this recipe for 
creamy, delicious Chocolate Chiffon Pie 
makes the most of Justa little Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate. ee <6 


' ‘ a 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any 
dessert or confection calling for choco- 
late or cocoa. 





CREAMY CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE 


Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


1 envelope gelatine 
Y{ cup cold water 
¥% cup boiling water 
lg Economy Size Bar or bag of 
Morsels (7 oz.) Nestie’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate (reserve a small 
amount for garnish) 
3 eggs 
4 cup sugar 
\ tsp. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Mix boiling 
water and Semi-Sweet Chocolate until 
smooth. Add softened gelatine to hot choco- 
late mixture and stir until dissolved. 

Add egg yolks (slightly beaten), one half of 
the sugar, salt and vanilla. Cool and when 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites and the rest of the sugar. 
Fill baked pie shell and chill. Just before serv- 
ing garnish with chipped chocolate and nuts. 




















The Editor's 
Victory Garden 
Slo cnale of clad dl cl cf of of ofc ot ot 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, September 18, 1943 


HERE’S frost in the air today and the okra leaves 

look as though they were curling up for warmth. But 
the pods continue to climb up the stalk, and there are even 
a few brave blossoms at the tips. 

Early in August a terrific storm laid the corn low, 
drowned cucumber plants and washed out a seed bed of 
young kale. That meant recultivating, scurrying around to 
buy more cucumber seeds and putting them in by flashlight 
after a long, hard day at the office. As I dug in the mud 
trying to salvage some of the kale plants, I nursed my first 
doubt regarding Victory Gardens. But the following eve- 
ning the plants had taken root and looked greener and 
sturdier than before. So I felt extremely disloyal and gave 
the kale plot an extra serving of sheep manure. 

The joke was on me the last week end in August tho’, 
when I carried back from my father’s farm a dozen ears of 
the most beautiful golden bantam corn I’ve ever seen, six 
cucumbers and three heads of cabbage. One year’s ex- 
perience in gardening is no match for a veteran. How- 
ever, I hasten to add that the cucumbers replaced those 
washed out by the storm, the cabbages were only to fill 
in between my early summer and fall plantings, and that 
the sweet corn I grew was satisfactory in quality if not in 
quantity. 

Incidentally, the Department of Agriculture says victory 
gardeners who save golden cross bantam corn from their 
crops for seed will be disappointed. That type of corn is 
produced as a hybrid of two inbred lines called Purdue 39 
and Purdue 51. Seed for each new crop must be produced 
by growing these two lines together. 

I am told, also, that growing garden seed of any kind is a 
task for experts. It requires two seasons to produce a 
satisfactory seed for biennials like carrots, beets, cabbage, 
kale, onions and turnips, and controlled provisions to pre- 
vent accidental cross pollination. 

Just when I had given up hope of having green peppers 
before a frost, the pods developed like toadstools. Now the 
plants are loaded, so I shall probably live on stuffed peppers, 
fried peppers and pepper salad for the rest of the month. 

Next week I must spend some time conditioning my 
garden tools. This is the first time I can really call them 
mine because their former owner says she has been more 
than paid for them with produce from the garden. 

Despite the fore-shadowing of winter, the garden is far 
from finished. Tomatoes are still ripening. There’s at least 
two more messes of lima beans. A late planting of “spring 
onions” is in its prime. There are cucumbers, beets and 
carrots galore. And even after the frosts come, there will 
be kale and Brussels sprouts for another month. 
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STRETCH RATIONED FOODS 


With Knox Gelatine...All Protein...No Points! 


Right on the pantry shelves of American homes 
is a familiar favorite food that can solve many of 
today’s food problems. It’s Knox Gelatine, the 
unrationed food wonder that extends rationed 
foods and actually adds food value...because Knox 


is all protein. 


Today, when menus are growing shorter and 
shorter on meat, there is a vital need to supple- 
ment diets with protein. Protein is necessary to 
build and maintain bone, muscle, vitality and pep. 


Because Knox is pure gelatine...it is all protein! 


Show your class how to use Knox to stretch ra- 
tioned foods. Use it to dress up leftovers, so that 
no food is wasted. But be sure you stress Knox. 
The only gelatine that is all protein is pure, plain 
gelatine. Pure, plain Knox Gelatine has been a 


standard of quality for over fifty years! 


FREE! helpful Knox 


Booklets for Wartime Cooking! 


Send for Mrs. Knox’s War- 
time Kitchen Kit of new 
recipe booklets packed with 
dishes that go easy on ration 
books and still thrill appe- 
tites! Write direct to Knox 
Gelatine, Box 2, Johns- 
town, N. Y 
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Just Out! 


BETTER USE AND CARE 
OF HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT 


New guide for homemakers in wartime 


ERE’S just the in- 

formation home- 
makers need these 
days to keep their 
household equipment 
working properly. 
This newest booklet 
in the Household 
series tells the simple 
operations that can 
be performed with the 
tools found in every 
home—the oiling, 
cleaning and adjust- 
ing which will reduce 
breakdowns, keep 
equipment running smoothly and help it to last 
for the duration. It does not attempt to de- 
scribe repairs which require the skill of a 
mechanic or an electrician. 


Lipinenf 


StlitR aN 
Housefy Ml fy 





Now that new wiring cannot be made, care 
of the electric circuits becomes of basic im- 
portance in every home. So the guide first tells 
how to preserve and repair electric cords, how 
to prevent overloading of circuits, how to use 
the proper fuses. 


All equipment discussed 


Then follows snecific advice on taking care of 
the family radio, range, refrigerator, sewing 
machine and all the other equipment used in 
the home of today. Under each heading the 
homemaker will find a helpful list of ‘Points to 
Remember.” There are nine of these, for in- 
stance, for the refrigarator—every one a prac- 
tical pointer for getting better and longer serv- 
ice from this important piece of equipment. 


Sent for 3¢ stamp 


“Better Use and Care of Household Equip- 
ment” is one of 33 volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education. Pub- 
lished to help consumers be better managers 
and wiser buyers, these booklets are sent to 
anyone interested for mailing costs only. New 
wartime editions of the money management 
booklets contain hundreds of timely sugges- 
tions for homemakers who want to spend less 
and save more. We will send you a list of all the 
titles in the series with your copy of ‘“‘Better 
Use and Care of Household Equipment.’’ Why 
don’t you send the coupon now. Please enclose 
a 3¢ stamp to cover mailing costs. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1676 





Meadquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 315 branches in 205 cities 
Research Dept. PHE-10 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Please send me copy of “Better Use and Care of 
Household Equipment.”’ I enclose 3¢ stamp 

Name 

Address 

Crly State 
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Wardrobe for a Junior Miss 
Continued from page 363) 





How to purchase textiles and clothing 
Recognition of textiles and their fin- 
ishes 
Points to look for in ready-made 
garments, especially those which 
cannot be or seldom are made 
How to alter ready-made garments 
See comments on garments purchased 
How to prolong the life of garments 
Letting down hems 
Replacing elastic in pajamas 
Sewing on snaps 
Darning; mending sweaters 
Storing in moth-proof containers 
How to keep garments looking their best 
Special laundering of wool and rayon 
garments 
Brushing hat and coat 
Polishing shoes 
Tinting sweaters 
Using hat racks, hangers, and shoe 
bags or boxes 
How to keep herself looking her best 


There are certain facilities and a 
reasonable amount of privacy needed 
which may not exist in the girl’s home. 
The school may be able to help the girl 
arrange them. The school also may be 
able to provide a clothes hospital, un- 
der the supervision of an instructor or 
advanced students at certain hours to 
which the girls and even the women of 
the community may come to repair and 
remodel their clothing. 

Certainly, if the girl is to appear 
well-dressed she needs, in addition to 
developing her own interest and ability, 
the help of her parents and the under- 
standing of her teacher. 


Unsolved Problems 


There are many problems to which 
we are still trying to find the answer. 
Could our Junior Miss get along with 
fewer garments but of better quality in 
one year? This information might be 
obtained from a class of junior high 
school girls. Or it might be secured by 
a series of wearing tests. For instance, 
will two pairs of twenty-five cent socks 
actually wear longer than four pairs at 
two for twenty-five? 

Can our Junior Miss afford any spe- 
cial purpose clothing, such as shorts; 
or should every garment serve many 
purposes? 

Could she have a better-looking and 
more durable wardrobe by getting all 
cotton and rayon dresses and wearing 


woolen or part wuolen underwear tor 
warmth? Her home and school will 
probably be inadequately heated next 
winter. 

Would better buys be available from 
mail order houses than from New 
York City neighborhood stores? 

Would it pay for the mother to buy 
better garments for herself and later 
make them over for her daughter? 

How do junior high school girls who 
are fortunate enough to be in the “up- 
per half” spend their clothing money? 
How does this influence the wants of 
eur Junior Miss? How do girls in 
families with lower incomes manage te 
solve their clothing problems? 


A Challenge 


The wardrobe as it now stands is 
far from perfect. We consider its im- 
perfections to be a challenge to further 
thought on the part of the pupils whe 
participated and on the part of all who 
see this wardrobe. Have you any ideas 
for improving the wardrobe, without 
the simple expedient of spending mere 
money, which the girl’s family might 
not be able to do? 


¢ ¢ 


Plans for Using the Wardrobe 

We think we have found a New York 
City junior high school girl, with a co- 
operative mother and home economics 
teacher, who will wear our wardrobe, 
discarding or laying aside all other gar- 
ments, and return the garments to us 
for study and replacement as they wear 
out or are outgrown. 

Other schools interested in assembling 
a similar wardrobe appropriate for their 
own community may be able to do so by 
borrowing from local stores or by having 
the pupils bring representative garments 
from their own wardrobes. I should be 
glad to hear reports of any such projects 

Josephine Kremer 
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Your Coupon Book 


A Practical Coupon Book for use in 
requesting the educational material 
listed in the September issue of Prac- 
cal Home Economics was mailed te 
you during the second week in Sep- 
tember. If you have not yet received 
your copy, please notify us, stating 
name and correct address, and another 
copy will be sent immediately. 


Chl 
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Title: ‘THIS, TOO, 





This New 


ALL-IMPORTAN 


Tying in perfectly with the Govern- 
ment’s new crusade to make “Food 
Fight for Freedom”’, this stirring, non- 
commercial sound movie explains in 
graphic detail the vital part food must 
play in winning the war. 

In one lively sequence after another, 
this film sells the “Basic 7” food groups 
—shows why each is essential to a 
properly balanced daily diet. Yet the 
story is told in popular language and 
with fast-moving action which keeps 
audiences in breathless suspense. 









OCTOBER, 1943 


is SABOTAGE Running 


Filer oRAMATIZES THE 
+ SUBJECT OF NUTRITION 


Time: 25 minutes 


“This, Too, is Sabotage”’ is ready for 
showing to educational and consumer 
audiences in schools, colleges, clubs 
and rural community halls. It is espe- 
cially suitable for vocational home 
economics teachers’ conferences, as 
well as state and district nutrition meet- 
ings. The size of this timely new film is 
16 mm— and it may be borrowed with 
no charge other than return postage. 
To make sure of an early booking date, 
fill out and mail the attached coupon 
today. 


Tune in on John Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P, M., E.W.T. 





Visual Education Section 434, 


for showing on either 


(Film loavzved free. 
Name 
Address 
Organization 
State 


City 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me the film, “This, Too, is Sabotage”, 


or 


(dates) 


We pay only return shipping charges.) 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 354) 





old and the new fields. A final chapter 
describes the processing of cotton seed 
with short discussions of the resulting 
by-products. 


This is not a “consumer” book, nor 
was it written from the home economics 
point of view. For example, the use of 
linters in making some forms of rayon 
is not included, while “artificial silk” 
is named in another connection. How- 
ever, it can be considered as supple- 
mentary reading in a textiles and cloth- 
ing department, for it tells in brief 
some of the facts discussed in technical 
texts such as Mauersberger’s, Cotton 
Handbook and Garside’s Cotton Goes 
to Market. The book should serve as 
an additional contact with some other 
school departments. 


—Reviewed by Jessie CAPLIN 
and RUTH BLANCHARD 


Teacher of Clothing Construction and 
Textile, High School, Monterey, Calif. 

















The New Encyclopedia 
of Modern Sewing 
Edited by Sally Dickson 
and Frances Blondin 
The National Needlecraft Bureau, 
Ne -Y. 
Price $1.98. Pp. 320 


After a brief survey of essential sew- 
ing equipment, directions are given for 
the making of personal and household 
articles. The range is from pinafores 
and potholders to hats and slip covers. 
The plan is that the most inexperi- 
enced reader may learn general prin- 
ciples as she makes certain articles. 


Other chapters include tailoring, in- 
fants’ wear, hand stitchery, mending 
and repair, and an outline of textile 
fabrics. 


Like many books on sewing and gar- 
ment construction recently published, it 
attempts to give detailed help on too 
great a variety of problems. The be- 
ginner would benefit from some parts 
of it; the experienced, from some parts; 
neither would find it satisfactory to the 
point of excluding other aids on con- 
struction. 


—Reviewed by Frances F. Mauck 





The Bed-Book of Eating 
and Drinking 
By Richardson Wright 
J. P. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $2.50. Pp. 320 


Imagine a cold winter night, a bed- 
sic. lamp, an extra quilt, pillows for a 
back rest, an apple to munch and this 
amusing book for a nightcap. Here the 
homemaker will find not only relaxa- 
tion but also many ideas for preparing 
meals that have “something extra”. 

There’s a chapter for each month of 
the year containing timely information 
on good food and beverage, punctuated 
with amusing historical anecdotes and 
interesting reminiscences from the au- 
thor’s colorful experiences. The two 
indexes take only four pages. The first 
is food; the second, authors. Under 
authors, one finds such listings as this: 
“Milton, John: Sets a Table for 
Satan”. 

Warning! This book is not for mem- 
bers of the W.C.T.U. 

(Continued on page 396) 





* Buy War Bonds Today * 








———— 
Plow to have 
fun with aL 
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One excellent way to add the needed 
spice of variety is to include breads 
and cookies made with ALL-BRAN. 
These not only add zest and taste- 
interest to a lunch—they also <0s Us 
contribute the high nutritive 
values of this famous break- 
fast cereal. 


ACKING a lunch box day after day 
ee become a bothersome business 
—or it can be a thing of continuing 
interest to homemakers and students. 
It can be not only fun to pack, but if 
thoughtfully planned, it can be some- 
thing a person really looks forward to 
opening. 















“Something for the Boys,” a new booklet of recipes for ALL-BRAN cookies 


FE R F E suitable for the lunch box, and that the boys in service will love! Write today 
to Dept. pHE 310, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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e TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


: ‘FACTS ABOUT FABRICS,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, con- 












structions, dyes and finishes. Run- 
ning time, 26 minutes. 16mm. or 
35mm. film available. 
‘FASHION ’S FAVORITE” is the 
Du Pont motion picture that shows 
what rayon is, how it is made, and 
its principal characteristics. 16mm. 
or 35mm. film available. Running 
time, 33 minutes. 
Du Pont supplies film only. 

Projector or operator not furnished. 

, WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

g § ‘ ~ 4 
DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS 

This 20-page illustrated fact book is for 

teachers in high schools and colleges only. 

Complete information about rayon from 

yarn production to consumer use. 

e e . . . - . . es . ” e — 









joyment. Rayon yarn types 


du pont 
U ——* 


A U.S pat eS) 





THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to 
yarn. Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 
35“ x 23", mounted and varnished to pre- 
vent curling or soil. For teachers in high 
schools and colleges only. 





BOOKLETS for STUDENTS 
“FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” condenses 
the information shown in the new- 
est Du Pont film on fabrics. 20 
pages with illustrations, 

“RAYON TODAY,” a 16-page illus- 
trated booklet tells all about rayon 
yarns and how they are made. 


Both booklets are free in ‘limited 
quantities for student distribution. 


Du Pont’s educational aids are designed Because rayon is so versatile and widely 
to give students a foundation of rayon facts _ used, this material is important to textile 
on which to build a lifetime of rayon en- conservation efforts. ***Turn to coupon sec- 
basic fabric tion now and order materials needed for 
constructions—proper care for rayon gar- classroom and extracurricular projects.- 
ments—are covered in compact fashion Rayon Division, FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Generous illustration makes reading easy. & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Bldg., New York. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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(Continued from page 394) 


Consumer Education 


Edited by James E. Mendenhall 
and Henry Harap 

D. Appleton-Century, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.50. Pp. 399 


The background, growth, present 
achievements and possible future devel- 
opments of consumer education are pre- 
sented in an interesting and compre- 
hensive fashion in this compilation of the 
writings of many well-known educators. 
Among the authors are Benjamin An- 
drews, Harold Clark, Beulah Coon, Le- 
land Gordon and Gladys Wyckoff. 


The editors of this volume have long 
been identified with consumer education. 
Consequently this work on consumer edu- 
cation is historically sound, timely and 
also of lasting value. Concluding chap- 
ters discuss consumer education in war- 
time, give a summary of research in 
consumer education and provide a se- 
lected bibliography including books, 
periodicals, courses of study, audio-visual 
materials and proceedings at consumer 
conference. A twelve-page index makes 
the information in this book readily 
accessible. 


Home Canning Made Easy 

By Miriam Williams 

Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $1.50 Pp. 122 

Keynote to this practical, easy-to-read, 
easy-to-follow book on home canning is 
the dedication: 


“What author can resist one? So, not 
to any mysterious initialed somebody, 
but to my 4-H Club, college and ex- 
tension teachers who taught me the 
way things should be done, and to my 
farm women who always manage to 
figure out a way things can be done.” 


Miss Williams, who has been 4-H Club 
canner, home economics teacher and ex- 
tension nutritionist, is now foods editor 
of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 
Into this guide to successful canning, she 
has packed the results of her years of 
experience in the kitchen and travelling 
across the country talking with women 
about canning problems. 

Ten chapters cover such topics as 
Before You Start to Can, How to Pre- 
vent Trouble, Home Drying of Fruits and 
Vegetables and How to Can Meat, Poul- 
try and Fish. Charts and well-done line 
drawings give visual canning help. 


Pocket Book of Home Canning 


By Elizabeth Beveridge 

Pocket Books, Inc., N.Y.C. 

Price 25c Pp. 139 

To help American homemakers win the 
food front battle, Elizabeth Beveridge 
and the Home Service Center of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion have prepared a 
practical and complete handbook on can- 
ning, published at a price which makes it 
available to all. This pocket book is ele- 
mentary in details but completely modern 
and authoritative. All recipes and di- 
rections have been carefully checked in 
the Home Service Center kitchens. 


Food Preparation Recipes ' 
2nd edition 


By A. M. Child and K. B. Niles 

John Wiley & Sons, N.Y.C. 

Price $2.50 541 recipes 

In a neat and comparatively sturdy 
cardboard file box, ready for instant use, 
are more than five hundred basically good 
recipes for all types of food served by the 
average family. There are twenty-five 
divisions of recipes, making for ease of 
use. Many variations to the basic recipes 
are suggested. 


(Concluded on page 398) 











_Announcing the Ss m 
Editions 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
256 pages List Price $2.40 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY 


By Anne Pierce 
122 pages List Price $1.20 


THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES 


By Eleanor Ahern 
160 pages List Price $1.60 


HOME DECORATION WITH FABRIC 
AND THREAD 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
164 pages List Price $2.00 
You will find in these books invaluable basic source 
material, completely authoritative, up to date, 
clearly and carefully written, profusely and explicitly 
illustrated. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Keyed to the War Effort 


Home Health and Nursing 


By ALMA LONG 


378 pages of basic instruction in the home care of the sick and 
the maintenance of health, written in simple language for senior 
high-school students. A practical classroom text, a manual for 
jag | Corps activities, and a trustworthy ha for home 

he maintenance of health and the home care of the sick 
are matters of vital importance to the war effort. This book tells 
what every layman can contribute in this field, both now and af- 
ter the war. 95 illustrations. $1.72 





Learning to Care for Children 


By DOROTHY E, BRADBURY 
and EDNA P. AMIDON 


An ideal class textbook or manual for girls who are assisting in 
the war effort by looking after children whose mothers are en- 
gaged in wartime employment. It explains in a practical manner, 
with illustrative incidents from real life, how to deal with the 
common problems of taking care of smali children. This book of- 
fers adequate instruction for rae be Civilian Defense Child Care 
Aides and can be recommended for use in Victory Corps train- 
ing programs. 30 illustrations. 96 cents 


Foundations for Living 


By FERN SILVER and MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


Here is @ one-vulume home economics library which presents in 
an unusually interesting and attractive manner, at the senior- 
high-school level, the fundamental principles of social living, 
home management, clothing, foods and nutrition, child care, and 
consumer buying. Its emphasis throughout is on ‘the development 
of right attitudes and the mastery of the basic skills that are es- 
sential to happy living. Special attention is given to the more 
common problems of socia| adjustment. 615 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated. $2.12 





D. Appleton-Century Company 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Special Offer! 
Read it for a whole week FREE! 


Once you see the NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MODERN SEWING, you'll agree it’s easily 
a $5.00 value. But we want you to be con- 
vinced that such a book can be yours for 
only $1.98, Just send the coupon below, 
look through the book at your leisure, then, 
if you are not more than pleased, send it 
back. But if it lives up to your expectations, 
make it permanently yours for $1.98 plus 
postage. Or send check or money order with 
the coupon and we will pay the postage. 


Extra Saving! 


Shipping weight 2 lbs. Send remittance of 
$1.98 (less 20% for teachers) with this 
coupon, and book will be sent you postpaid 
at once, saving you postage cost. 








NEW, EASY, SIMPLIFIED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA(S MODERN SEWING 


A TIMELY AND UP-TO-DATE GUIDE 70 MONEY-SAVING, WARTIME SEWING / 


Ideal for today’s needs! Contains elementary rules 
for beginners, advanced tips for experts. Profusely 
illustrated, with easy-to-follow diagrams. A vital con- 
tribution to save time, man-power az:d money in 
these times. An invaluable aid for classroom use. 
It’s becoming increasingly difficult to buy nice 
clothes ... to get pretty things for the home. Ma- 
terials are growing scarcer, and the man-power 





NATIONAL NEEDLECRAFT BUREAU, Dept. PHE-10 

54 Clark St., Newark (4), New Jersey 

Please send at once, for one week’s free reading, the New 
Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing, with 500 illustrations, 320 
pages. At the end of 7 days I will return the book without 
obligation. Or I will keep it and send you $1.98 plus postage 
(less 20% for teachers). 


Name 


Address 





hats and 
neckwear! 





shortage is a real problem in manufacturing apparel. 

This book is new, modern, simplified. It teaches 
sewing through progressive steps, is excitingly writ- 
ten and delightfully i:lustraicd. Di:rect:ons are 
ABC-like and easy to fotlow. There are over 500 
illustrations, and the book is beautifully printed in 
large type on heavy spccial stock; sturdy cloth covers; 
size 614" x 914” overall. 


500 PICTURES! 320 PACES! 















ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE 


- complete directions. 
Dresses and Suits... 


Make-overs . . . 


and short-cuts. 


of valuable guides. 


Make your own 


Luncheon set, = 
maae trom monk’s 
cloth draperies. 






Wrapper... 
a four-piece layette. 


1A 
a ee 
! WW \ 
DZD \ / \ 4 \ SS 
f/A ANS 


/ \ 


E ke ~~ UNS ) 
asy-to-make ; \ (Vd 
blouse from ~ \y WITS, 
man’s discarded shirt. (WWy>” 

| —_ 


Easy to make this dress of new mate- 
rial, or by combining two outmoded 
dresses. 
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Draperies, slip-covers, home-brighteners 


, cutting, fitting, 
finishing, tailoring; new approved methods. 


Hats, accessories, gilets, blouses, ideas . . . 
dozens of them to save time and money. 


¢ new suits, dresses and 
children’s clothes from old. Economy tricks 


Sewing supplies, fabric glossary, hundreds 
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Booklets and Pamphlets 


*Meat Saving Recipes by Natalie K. 
Fitch and Mary Agnes Davis, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 35 pages, 
price 30c. Contains suggested menus for 
two weeks with general directions and 
recipes for protein dishes that are nour- 
ishing, palatable and attractive, yet com- 
ply with wartime food restrictions. 


*Course for the Storyteller—A n 0 ut - 
line by Ruth Budd Galbraith. The H. 
W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University 
Avenue, New York City. 15 pages, price 
35c for one copy; 10c for each additional 
copy. Originally prepared for a workshop 
in story telling at the New Jersey College 
for Women, this outline has been revised 
to meet the needs of volunteer workers 
who wish to tell stories to children in 
community centers and for teachers and 
librarians working with volunteer groups. 


It also has value for use in homemak- 
ing classes in child care and for student 
club play school projects. 


New Public Affairs pamphlets: 

#£77 WoMEN AT Work IN WARTIME by 
Katherine Glover, formerly of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 

#80 FREEDOM From Want: A Wor.p 
Goa. by Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Professor of 
Economics, Iowa State College. 

#81 REBUILDING EuRopE—AFTER VIC- 
TORY by Hiram Motherwell, consultant 
with the Postwar Division of Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

#82 THE KITCHEN IN War PRODUCTION 
by Helen Hill, Executive Director of the 
National Policy Committee. 


#83 War, BABIE: AND THE FUTURE by 


William Fielding Ogburn, noted sociolo- 
gist. 

Copies of these timely pamphlets may 
be secured from Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Single copies are 10c each; 12 
copies $1.00; 25 copies, $2.00. 


Recent Government publications: 

SEWING MACHINES—CLEANING AND AD- 
JUSTING, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1944, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Issued Au- 
gust, 1943. 24 pages, price 10c, Supt. of 
Documents, Wash., D. C. 


Foop FRoM THE SEA—FIsH AND SHELL- 
FIsH of New England. Conservation Bul- 
letin No. 33, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. 74 pages; price 15c, Supt. of 
Documents, Wash., D. C. 


FisH FOR Food FROM FARM _ PonbDs. 
Farmers Bulletin, No. 1938. Tells how 
to build and manage a farm fish pond, 
to increase the food supply of farm fam- 
ilies. 10c. Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


RECIPES FOR COOKING DOMESTIC RABBIT 
Meat, Wildlife Leaflet 240, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 17 pages; no 
charge, address requests to Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 


5 5 5 


The first prefabricated demountable 
schoolhouse to be erected in the East 
is now going up near Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. It is being erected by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 











@ Home Economists find lasting careers, good 
pay, congenial work in many major fields including: 


Dietetics 
Research 
Radio 


Nutrition 
Social Service 
Fashion 


Frances Maule knows what the jobs are, and tells you how to 
get them, in this new book — the first expert vocational guide 
in a field offering exceptional war and post-war opportunities. 


ee SEND FOR THIS BOOK ON APPROVAL! 


Use coupon in center of this magazine. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y., Publishers. 


y 
FRANCES MAULE 


Author of She Strives to Conquer, etc. 





Teaching 
Business 
Journalism 


(Price, $2.00) 
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in the study 


and discussion of 


WINTER SLEEPERS 


For Infants and Children ! 





Booklet 








@"A Little Journey Through The 
Denton Mills’ pictures and des- 
cribes the manufacture of Denton 
Winter Sleepers. You can secure 
a copy without charge...also 
material for classroom study. 

Due to Wartime Restrictions, 
Dentons this season are made 
only in sizes O to 8 in One-Piece 
Light Gray Sleepers, and in sizes 
O to 5 in Two-Piece Garments. 
Denton Baby Bags in one size, 30 
inches long. Also Denton Sleep- 
ing Hoods. 


DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC. 


Centreville, Michigan 
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An Outstanding 
Teaching Aid 


IN THE NOW ALL-IMPORTANT 
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YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING... 


FOR EVERY 
STUDENT IN 
YOUR CLASS 


OCTOBER, 1943 
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@ “How to Make the Diet Nutri- 
tionally Adequate Under Wartime 
Restrictions” presents something 
new in teaching aids. In concise, 
easily understood language this 18” 
x 24” folder (folding to 6” x 9”) 
covers all that its title embraces: 
What optimum nutrition is; what 
the nutrients are and the why and 
how much of their daily require- 
ment for every age and sex, in 
health, illness, and convalescence; 


ae, ee ee ee 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


You may send me— 






FIELD OF 


NUTRITION 








TIMELY 


EASY TO UNDERSTAND 
THE STUDENT LEARNS 


“BY DOING” 


the influence of war on food supply; 
a comprehensive chart of the nutri- 
ent values of commonly eaten foods; 
and finally, how to use all this in- 
formation to plan a nutritionally 
adequate diet. It makes “nutrition” 
a living, tangible matter, frees it 
from the abstract aspects which at 
times makes it such a difficult sub- 
ject to teach. Give your students 
this classroom help— send for all 
you need— mail the coupon now! 


of your folders for my students. 





NAME 


(how many) 








SCHOOL 


ADDRESS = 








CITY and STATE 
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CONSUMER 
TRAINING 


A New Text in Consumer Educa- 
tion for High Schools 


Epwarp WILLIAM HEIL 
The mest practical, persensiived materials 


exer prenared, covering esers aspect at com 
sumer education, from helping the student te 
understand his place in the erenemie werld, 
te wartime consumer helps. $2.72 (list) 
MACM'LLAN New Yerk. Boston, Chieage 
. Dallas, Atlanta, San Franeisee 
A a ea 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses 
Professional meth ds for beyinners o: advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Desixn, Styling, 
1 king ling, ‘Fashion’ Writing, 
Decoration Textile Design, ae 
Day & ve. Free Placement. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (Send "Street) N v. 19 








aping, 
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Toys from Scraps 
(Continued from page 386) 





children. 

They suggested a traveling exhibit of 
their handiwork so that other home eco- 
nomics departments in the city might be 
“inspired.” They in turn would like to 
see what other schools are doing. 


In conclusion the teacher says, “The 
project has had more far-reaching re- 
sults than I could possibly have antici- 
pated. It has brought together many 
departments in the school; teacher and 
pupils learned and grew together; in- 
terest lagged at times; some days the 
confusion in the small room was almost 
more than I could stand, yet when the 
last scrap was packed away, it was 
with regret that so fine an experience 


had to come to an end!” 





PASHION O1CEST, S08 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sywouscring Young American 
Semple Gy) om reyuest, liie. 


NUTRITION GHECK-UP GHART 








Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
bt Fol al Su MB OU baled abaclobaaMbaat-tal-\eita ME bate! 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


48-PAGE 
‘Free BOOKLET 


Tells how to get children to eat 
more milk. Helpful hints and 
menus; tested § milk-rich recipes. 
Write for “Growing Up With Milk” 
—to Carnatien Company, Dept. 707, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














The Miracle Fabric Mender 


Don't discard torn, worn household 
linens, clothing, etc. Renew them 
with “IRONTEX" Mending Tape 
while you iron. Does a neat, strong 
job, saves time, is easy to apply, can 
be washed and ironed. White and 
colors, 1/2” wide, 10€ pckg. 30” — 
25¢ pckg. 90”. At Notion Counters. 
TRY IT! Send10cincointo Dept.PHE-1 
for “IRONTEX" Trial Package. 

*Tride Mark 


DRITZ-TRAUM CO., inc 
15 E. 26th St. - New York, N.Y 




















Do We Have the Food? 
(Continued from page 370) 











PEANUT BUTTER FILLING 


4 cup peanut butter 

Y4 cup shortening 

¥4{ cup brown sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

YZ cup fine dry bread crumbs 
1 egg 

14 to 4 cup water 


Cream together peanut butter, shortening, 
sugar, and salt until well blended. Add 
egg, mixing well. Add crumbs, and 
enough water to make mixture of spread- 
ing consistency. Yield: About 1 cup. 


ORANGE TOPPING 


2 tablespoons orange juice 

1 cup confectioners’ sugar 

2 tablespoons chopped citron 

2 tablespoons chopped nuts 

Add orange juice to sugar until it is soft 
enough to spread. Brush top of loaf gen- 
erously with sugar mixture. Mix citron 
and nuts. Sprinkle over top. 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUGAR ICING 


2 tablespoons milk 

14 teaspoon vanilla 

¥% cup confectioners’ sugar 

Blend milk with sugar until icing is soft 
enough to spread easily. Add vanilla. 
Yield: 14 cup icing. 


Home Economics Programs 
(384 Pages) —_ $2.50 


She’s Got 
Those 


Program Blues 





There wes a young teacher, (Oh, dear was it 
you 

Who washed hard all day, and THEN wasn't 
through! 

And one of her troubles, aye, there was the 


rub, 

bat a program to have for her HOME EC 

Then along came a book, and in it GOOD 
NEWS! 

And now she is free of THOSE PROCRAM 
BLUES. 


20,000 Home Economics 
Teachers Can’t Be Wrong! 


They Find This Book Useful! So Will You! 
Did | Say a Wealth of Program Material? 


JUST LOOK! 
35 p pages ot “ll what a REALLY SUCCESSFUL 


10 pages, of 7 “consthation, initiation, parliames- 
tar 

10 Plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS around a 
central theme. 

100 PROCRAM ideas for use at club meetin 

100 ways for home economics clubs to EARN 


100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs te 
sponsor. 
25 eames of high school ETIQUETTE for chub 


tudy. 
25 sew of PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. 
25 page of HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS for 
club use. 
50 home economics SONGS for every occasion. 
25 pages of short HUMOROUS selections. 
25 pages of short INSPIRATIOGNAL selections. 
50 pages od HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS (15 
new 
35 seer cm FASHION SHOWS, one for every 


ds 
35 pages "ee ideas for TEAS, BANQUETS, PAR- 


If 


IF you have a club yeu will find this boek e 
treasure. 

IF you want to have a club this book will help 
to organize a club and carry if through,—eor 

IF you don't have a c is book will plan 
your teas, porte. assembly. and public 
programs, ‘and ad id pep and excitement te 
the classroom. 


Order direct 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City, Me. 
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THINGS A GIRL CAN DO 


Here are THREE splendid books 
you will use every day in the year: 


THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE..... $1.00 
100 things a girl can make for her home 
from materials ordinarily wasted: ———— 
cartons, crates, boxes, spools, cornhusks, lino- 
leum scraps, etc. 

GIFTS A GIRL CAN MAKE....... $1.00 
100 gifts a girl can make from waste ma- 
terials 100 lovely illustrations with instruc- 
tions Every gift made from waste and scrap 
materials. 

FURNITURE A GIRL CAN MAKE. .$1.00 
50 furniture projects made from boxes and 
other waste materials. 50 detailed illustrations 
and instructions. Every girl can improve her 
home with a low-cost furniture project. 

JOIN THE HOME DEFENSE! SAVE AND USE! 

all waste materials by using these three helpful 

books. Order direct— 


 GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2111-2113 Lexington 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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TEACHING 
TEXTILES 


Wha 
oLight Touch 


By Julia Cameron 


Assistant Professor, Division of Home Economics 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins 


Part II 


(See Part I in September Issue) 


two rather frivolous tests have been devised for 
use in teaching textiles. The first, like an appetizer, is 
planned to stir up an interest in what is to follow. The 
second, like a dessert, is to top off what has gone before. 


am all for enlivening the business of learning, along 
with the task of teaching. With this end in view, 


The first—described in the September issue of Practical 
Home Economics—promised each student her fortune in 
return for her taking an opening school quiz. 


And this is the second—the enigmatic story given be- 
(Continued on next page) 
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ae hake Coupons 


are 
Connecting Links 
between 
Home Economics 
and 


Industry 


Use .them to the fullest 
extent to help further 
Programs of Conservation 
and the best use of all 


Available Products 


Mail them in one envelope to 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 

135 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me “The Nutritionall 
Adequate Breakfast’ Wall Panel, 
the explanatory folder, and (how 
many ) . 4-page Notebook Fold- 
ers “Why the Nutritionally Ade- 
quate Breakfast is the Better Break- 
fast” and Work Sheets for my 
students. See page 389. 


Pe UC oc eab cubes eke sans ‘ 
School 


ALLYN AND BACON 
50 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Will you please send me the prices 
of the following books described on 
the back cover of this issue [) Your 
Home and You [] The Mode in 
Dress and Home [] Dress and Home 
Workbook [] Foods and Home 
Making [] Workbook in Home 
Making [] The Girl Today: The 
Woman Tomorrow [] Looking To- 
ward Marriage [] Boys’ Guide to 
Living. 




















OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COM- 
PANY 

Toledo, Ohio 

Please send me your complete survey 
in free twelve-page booklet—Mrs. 
America Speaks on “Conservation 
and Food Waste,” as reported by 
The Home Makers. Guild of 
America. 


SEN Waser sseakee BROte Penis ss oss: 


NEW MATERIAL ON PERSONAL 
GROOMING IN WARTIME 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. 


(J Send me complete unit—See Pg. 
386. (Wall chart, student leaflets, 
guides grooming twins’ stunt, etc.) 
[J I have charts. Send student ma- 
terial. 


Girls .... Boy « Aaa 200 
HLS. ( ) College ( ) Tea. Train. ( ) 


ree? © ee eee ee 
School 
EE Er eee res 


Cee eee ee eee ewer eee eeeeere 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
Department 437 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me a copy of [] War- 
time Baking, [J Point Stretchers, (J 
Eating Under the Sky, [] Meat 
Stretchers, [] Victory Lunch Box, 
[J Timely Vegetable Tips, [) Hos- 
pitality in War-Time. See pages 381 
and 349 to 353. 


Home Economics Department, 

PET MILK COMPANY 

1447} Arcade Building, St. Louis (1), 
Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 0 
copies of “Stamp And Money Saving 
Meals,” and [] copies of the Chart 
compiled to show the comparative 
nutritive values of foods in rela- 
tion to their stamp values. See page 
382. 


| Sere er rere rere 


past EE eee State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to 
residents of Continental U. S.) 


10/43 P.H.E. 30 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 

35 West 32nd Street 

New York, 1, New York 

Please send me the following books: 
[] Home Health and Nursing, $1.72, 
(0 Learning to Care for Children, 
96c, [ Foundations for Living, 
$2.12. Enclosed is $....... See page 
396. 


(ONE ee, 2 ere 
10/43 P.H.E. 58 
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CAREERS FOR THE HOME 
ECONOMIST 

Send for this book ON APPROVAL. 
Mail this coupon to 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 635, 354 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me Frances Maule’s Careers 
for the Home Economist. I'll deposit 
$2.00 plus postal charges with mail- 
man on delivery. I may return book 
in 5 days for refund if I am not 
satisfied. See page 398. 


ys 


S$. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 
Dept. PH-53 
Racine, Wisconsin 


IMPORTANT: The following mate- 
rials have been offered previously. 
To avoid duplication, please check 
materials on hand before ordering. 
Please send: [] New Bulletin—‘“100 
Uses for Wax in the Home.” (J 
Teaching Outline. [] Illustrated 
Teacher’s Handbook (revised). 1 
Student Folders—“Some Facts About 











Wax.” (] Teacher’s Chart ‘(Floor, 
furniture and woodwork mainte- 
nance). [) I would like to schedule 
a free showing of your new sound 
motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” 
Please send information. See page 
388. 


PEND SnpkaeaksssphbosOss sankeasdes 


10/43 P.H.E. 49 


low might well be used during the course of a review. 
Students will get the most fun out of it if each one has 
ample opportunity to fill in the blanks before others com- 
plete the solving of the mystery in class. 


DIRECTIONS: 


1. Fill in each blank in the following story either with the 
name of a fabric, a weave, or a fiber in the textile field. 
Each blank represents one fabric (or weave or fiber) 
though the name may consist of more than one word. For 
example: Indian Head consists of two words but repre- 
sents only one fabric. 

2. Use a name only once in the course of the story. 

3. Keep in mind that it is permissible to use the distinguish- 
ing part of a name only, if the name consists of more 
than one word. Though there is a master set of answers, 
in some blanks other names fit equally well. 

4. If a blank requires a word with which you have had no 
opportunity to familiarize yourself, the proper word will 
be given to you. 


AN OLD TEXTILE TRAGEDY 
Original by Jane Ringo 
Modernization by Julia Cameron 


(1) ——————,, the burglar, had made his plans for a 
good night’s work. What house could be better for his pur- 
pose than the house of Shepherd, out on the lakeshore? Few 
men had more money than Shepherd. He even had a winter 
place of his own at (2) His (3) 
profits for the last year must have been enormous. No 
wonder his son never had to do anything more serious than 
play (4) , fish, or hunt the (5) —————— in 
the wilds of (6) . A young man who, through- 
out his four years abroad in the university at (7) 
had considered large amounts of (8) 
money and had known the power of (9) 
where he went, would hardly take life seriously. 

So no wonder the burglar (10) that in this 
house he would make a good haul. He had taken a (11) 

view of the grounds and had made sure that the 
family and most of the servants would be away ’til late. 
Things were going well, too. It had been easy to come up 
quietly in a boat, walk (12) a little stretch of 
beach and climb a wall. To be sure, the night was very 
chilly. The burglar was wishing he had worn a heavier 
(13) —-————. This breeze was no gentle (14) 
As he cautiously crossed the (15) he was think- 
ing that the buds on the (16) were likely to 
(17) before morning. Although he wanted to, 
he felt that it would be a risk to (18) sprig. 

In a dense shadow he stopped to listen. He pulled from 
his pocket an excellent (19) watch which had 
once belonged to some one else before the burglar had felt 
a need for it. With an ingenious flash light he saw that it 
was after midnight. How still the night was and how loud 
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B, Carob 


of the teaching material 


You receive from our Advertisers. 


Don’t ask for material 


you already have. 


Ask only for what 


you can use. 


Don’t ask for the 
same material from 


more than one source. 


SAVE IT FOR FUTURE USE! 
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The Annual September Listing 
of Educational Material 
in Practical Home Economics 
for September 1943. 


The 1943 Listing Service is the most complete 
source of fine educational material to be found 
anywhere. 170 reliable business organizations offer 
457 separate pieces of useful material—booklets, 
charts, films, samples, etc., on foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, home equipment and mis- 


cellaneous home economics subjects. 


All of this material is helpful in your class work, 


and most of it is free. 


Go over the 1943 Listing Service carefully and use 
the Practical Coupon Book to order the material 
you need. If your school subscribes for Practical 
Home Economics and you would like a personal 


copy of The Practical Coupon Book, send 25c. 


The coupons in this section supplement the ma- 


terial offered in the Listing Service. 
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Y, Casintint 


on the home front in-our all-out effort to 


win the war. 


Good educational material gives helpful 
ideas that save teaching time wt energy. 
It gives valuable nutrition data and sug- 
gestions for avoiding waste of essential 


foods. 


It offers ideas for utilizing worn clothing, 


and making it over for greater usefulness. 


It gives constructive advice on prolonging 


the life of your home and school appliances. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE: OF THIS HELPFUL 
MATERIAL by using the coupons in this 
section, and the Listing Service in Practical 


Home Economics for September, 1943. 


Food Selection Chart for 
Vegetables and Fruits 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Professor of 
Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth Lee Thompson, 
graduate student, University of Maryland. 


Originally appearing in the February issue of Prac. 
tical Home Economics, these charts, covering all the 
commonly used vegetables and fruits, have been 
reproduced for classroom and student use. They 
show food values, selection, quantity to buy, best 
season, cooking time and how to prepare to retain 
food value. 


This chart is especially valuable for bulletin 
board use. 
Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10c each. 
25 or more 7c each. Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

















Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 
A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 

An Ideal Brochure at This Time 

When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
For the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York, 16, N. Y. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


helps solve a holiday problem that 
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More help from your refrigerator! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


; here tells how to get a head start 
on your holiday dinner 


CS 











, N.Y. 


No need to spend your holiday in the kitchen, 

















—E while everyone else is having fun! 
With proper planning and the help of your refrig- 
proper p' 6 poly 
erator you can avoid the last-minute rush and fuss 
nN SE of holiday meal preparation. Practically your entire 
dinner can be prepared in advance and stored in your 
refrigerator, ready for the range. Here's one such 
meal and how to get it ready! 
~) 
j 
pony 
me A 
x im v a0 
MH you want 10 sar your mest with « delicious | OPESS YOUT CUTKEY 4 day sbead of time. Clean 
soup, here's how. Just prepare # simple soup stock several | and wash it carefully, pat it dry, wrap it in waxed paper and 
days in advance, and keep it in your refrigerator. (See page 20 | put it in the refrigerator. Remove a shelf if necessary! You 
of Wartime succEsTIONs® for an excellent recipe). At meal- | can save even more time if you stuff the bird with your 
time just add an equal amount of water or vegetable liquors | favorite dressing the day before (see suggestion at top of 
to the soup stock . . . then heat and serve! page). Then your bird is ready for the oven! 
ites. 
nts we 
opular 
» them : 
tudent Grand Refrigerator Rolls we ey 10 me. | Ready for dessert ? Top of your meal with 
Prepare the dough several days in advance—store in refrig- | a frozen cream, a pudding o pie prepared with the belp 
erator in @ mixing bow! and cover with waxed paper! Hot | of your refrigerator. There are any number of easy-to-follow 
biscuits are easy, too, with your refrigerator’s help. Just | recipes that produce grand results every time! Get one from 
measure and combine all dry ingredients in a mixing bow! | your favorite cook book, refrigerator recipe booklet oF from 
nt has ready for liquid to be added the next morning Frigydaire’s wantiwe succesTions® booklet! 
. 
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ensive FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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in War Production 
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Save time with the dressing! 








saves time but 


and that means 


Try these time-saving ideas, too! 
Tt you e \ 





appetizers, prepare radish 











OR if you want to serve asa ns the night 
before and keep them in the your retrig 
erator. Marinate of add your favorite salad dressing just 


before serving 


To add color wa 

prepare « mold of cranberry jelly several days shea 
store it covered in your refrigerator. Use individual 

if you prefer, Cranberry sauce can also be prepared and 


stored in advance. If you use canned cranberry jelly, chill 





it in your refrigerator before opening can 
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FREE! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


Your refrigerator can give you much help 


NH 








et thes 36 page booklet 





26 Taylor St, Deywoa 1, Ohio 
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Buy More War 


Bonds for Victory jaummmms 


CHRISTMAS is the one day of all the 
year when every homemaker least wants 
to be tied to her kitchen, Yet a big holi- 
day dinner, with all the trimmings, calls 
for more work and preparation than the 
“three squares” she serves every day. 
That's why Frigidaire’s December adver- 
tisement in the Women’s Service Maga- 
zines shows her how to have more fun 
with her family on that gala day by 
getting a head-start on her work. 

We believe you will find these timely 
tips helpful in your work with classes 
and study groups. And we will be glad 
to send you as many reprints in full 
color as you can use. More than 175,000 
reprints of previous Frigidaire advertise- 
ments have been ordered by home econ- 
omists for use with their classes. 

This new message is just another in 
the year-round series of helpful wartime 
suggestions which, month after month, 
are helping the nation’s housewives to 
make their ration points go farther; 
guard their family’s health, yet save time 
and money by making more efficient use 
of their refrigerators. 


Book Requests Top 6 Million 


Also, we're glad to ze 
offer you, free of 
charge, copies of our 
36-page Wartime 
Suggestions booklet 
for distribution to 
your classes and in 
similar activities. It’s 
chock-full of practi 
cal and useful ideas 
like those which 
have been appearing 
in Frigidaire’scurrent 
magazine campaign. Home economists already 
have requested almost a quarter of a million 
booklets. More than 6,000,000 copies have been 
required to meet the general popular demand 


Wartim® 
reall 





Send for your FREE copies. Mail 
coupon in service section NOW! 


Every Sunday Afternoon; GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY of THE AIR, NBC Network 


. FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 









